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The life and work 
of Albrecht Diirer 
ts the latest addition 
\ to the biographies of 
, 
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the great masters, 


written especially 
for children by 


ELIZABETH RIPLEY 


These books with their simple 
commentary are ideal for children. 
Adults too will appreciate the splendid 


reproductions of each master’s work. 
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Titles in this series include... 


LA A 


Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt, 
Goya, Van Gogh, and Diirer. 


Seventeen shillings and sixpence each from 
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Brock Books 


FOR AGES 5708 


Mr Hare Makes 
Stone Soup 
6/-, by MURIEL 
HOLLAND. 
Although Mr Hare 
plays endless tricks 
Y— onhis long-suffering 
jungle friends, they 
sometimes pay him 
back! Gay and amusing drawings 
by Edgar Norfield 


Cottage Pie 


6/-- URSULA HOURIHANE. 
A most welcome successor to 
Country Bunch, with delightful 
drawings, as before, by Rene 
Hummerstone. Here is the safe, 
kindly world of small animals and 
friendly people 


Brock Books 


FOR AGES 8 T0 11 
Afraid to Ride 


12/6, by C. W. ANDERSON. 
A beautiful successor to The 
Horse of Hurricane Hill, with 
exquisite pencil drawings by the 
author, who portrays animals 
‘with very great strength and 
beauty’ ( funior Bookshelf) 





Hideaway Johnny 


8/6, by DAVID 

SCOTT 

DANIELL. Two 

boys find them- 

selves destined to 

protect the military 

secrets of England 

in Napoleonic days. 

Illustrated by Biro and broadcast 
on BBC Children’s Hour 


Brock Books 


FOR OLDER BOYS 


Ten Miles High 
Two Miles Deep 


12/6, ALAN HONOUR. 
Auguste and Jean ALUMINIUM 
Felix Piccard’s  SONDOWA 
pioneering work pa en tener 
in penetrating 

the stratosphere 

and exploring the 

ocean depths by 

bathyscaphe is 

the basis of much 

scientific research 

today. Many photographs 


Brock Books 


Designed for children by 
Brockhampton Press | 
Leicester 
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The Earlham Library is a new series of novels designed 
to bridge the gap between children’s and adult 

fiction. The first two titles, which will be published 
on March 23rd, are: Four Wheel Drift by Bruce Carter, 
10s. 6d., a vividly realistic story set against a 
background of motor racing; The Dog that Marched 
to Moscow by Ernest A. Gray, 12s. 6d., a tense 

and authentic account of Napoleon’s Russian campaign 
of 1812, told from the point of view of a young 
French surgeon. 











A Hat for Rhinoceros, etc. 


Other new Bodley Head spring books include A Hat 
for Rhinoceros (8s. 6d., April) a new collection 

of delightful animal tales by Anita Hewett; Line of 
Attack (10s. 6d., March) by Michael Bourguignon, 

an exciting adventure story set in France ; Five Dolls 
and Their Friends (8s. 6d., April), further amusing 

doll stories by Helen Clare ; and Foxy-Boy (10s. 6d., 
May) by David Severn, a charming country story 
with illustrations by Lynton Lamb. 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 


Some fine new story books 


pMusic at Pendragon Paula Harris 


A career-story about a summer school of music that will light up the 
love of melody and rhythm lying deep in every heart. With 
delightful illustrations by RUTH GERVIS. 12/6 


The Aqualung Twins and the ‘Iron Crab’ 
Frederick Falkner 


The third adventure of these daring under-sea twins and their friends, 
even more exciting than The Aqualung Twins Find Chinese Treasure 
and The Aqualung Twins and the Vanishing People. [Illustrated 
by FRANK GREY. 12/6 


Secret Stepmother Alice Lunt 


A lively story of the impact on home and school life of the problems 
facing four motherless children whose father has married again. 
Illustrated by D. G. VALENTINE. 12/6 


COMING MARCH 12 


Flying Horseman Primrose Cumming 


The uneasy combination of a frustrated would-be R.A.F. pilot and 
a show-jumping-mad family leads to adventures both amusing and 
dangerous. Illustrated by SHEILA ROSE. 12/6 


Nkwala The Story of a Red Indian Boy 
Edith Lambert Sharp 


While seeking his guardian spirit in the forests at night, according 
to custom, a twelve year-old boy senses the danger of a forest fire, 
and his timely warning of the tribe wins his acceptance as a leader. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM WINTER. Chosen for the Canadian Children’s 
Book Award, 1958. 12/6 


COMING APRIL 2 


Lucinda and the Sailor Kitten -—-. Rosalie Fry 
Set among the charms of Brittany and the attractive Breton ways and 
fascinating folklore, this new ‘Lucinda’ story paints the picture of 
a delightful seaside holiday. Illustrated by the Author. 10/6 


Foxendale Farm Fred Kitchen 


The well-known ‘ploughman’ writer of Brother to the Ox fame reveals 
his innate love and understanding of children and animals in this 


tale of the daily doings of a family of farm children. Illustrated 
by MARY SHILLABEER. 11/6 


DENT 
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FOR BOYS & GIRLS RI 
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FURY, SON OF THE WILDS = == 





HAZEL M. PEEL. Fury is a brumby stallion. The exciting story « 
his early life in the vast Australian bush is full of interest and adventug TH 
Eventually, his days of freedom are brought to a close and he becomg 
a famous race-horse. Illustrated by JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE. 8” x 5}’ 
8/6. (Ready April/May 


(New 


Wedns 
in the 


A GLANCE AT HERALDRY ay 
IRENE GASS, author of “Through an Opera Glass” feet 
This book is a simple introduction to the study of heraldry, intended f — 
the beginner. The author outlines briefly the growth of this ancient b 
still flourishing art. Jllustrations by ConRapD BAILEY, some in colo MI 
84” x 53”. 12/6. (Ready May 

Anotl 


THE UNWILLING STOWAWAY | {i= 


MARJORIE SANKEY. After a mishap while on holiday on Dartmoo 
a chain of strange events carried Roger Brownlow to adventure on RC 





high seas. 73” x 5”. 160pp. Illustrated. 8/6 net. (April oe 
volut 

Canz 

WE GO TO IRELAND by 


SYLVIA L. CORBRIDGE. “The competent and widely read ‘We Gv 
series” is how the Times Lit. Supplement has described these books. 

Corbridge is the author of We Go to Holland. Previous titles in the serie 
inculde We Go to Paris, We Go to Denmark. Fully illustrated and with 
map. 74” x 5”. 9/6. (Fust published 


HARRAP, 182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C1 
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RIMM’S FAIRY TALES Edited y Amabel Williams-Ellis 


- e tales gathered together by the brothers Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm are 
avourite reading with all children. Amabel Williams-Ellis, well known for her 

ill in re-telling for younger children the great stories of the world, has made a 
discriminating choice and includes useful notes on sources and history. Beauti- 

fully illustrated by line drawings and full-colour plates. 18/- net. 


Ory 0 

atud THE WEDNESDAY 
mee PONY 

x 34 (New Edition) by Primrose Cumming 
/May Wednesday is the most important day Randal buys 


THE CHESTNUT 
FILLY 


(New Edition) 
a beautiful chestnut 





in the week for Tabby and Martin. 
The half-holiday in their little coun- 
try town, it’s the day they can take 
‘Jingo’ out riding. He has to draw 
the butcher’s trap on other days! 
Illustrated by Stanley Lloyd, with 


filly, reputed to be unmanageable, 
and determines to break her in 
himself. He finds staunch allies in 
Mose, the old gardener, and in 
his irrepressible friend Noel. Illus- 
trations by Stanley Lloyd and colour 


laminated cover. 9/6 net. wrapper. 9/6 net. 


Ellen MacGregor 


Another story of the intrepid Miss Pickerell. This time, her famous collection 
of rocks is lost by shipwreck, and she dons diving dress to search for it. 
Illustrations by Paul Galdone. Featured in Peter Ling’s Bookshop (I.T.V.) 


ROMANCES OF THE WILD (ew Edition) —7/6 net. 


i In all his delightful stories of wood, field and mountain, Mortimer Batten makes 
of each animal and bird an individual character. Most of the tales in this 
volume are concerned with the wild life of this country, but some are set in the 


Canadian backwoods. [Illustrations by Warwick Reynolds and laminated wrapper 
by Neave Parker 





series 
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shed 
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Henry Purcell and his times 


ELFRIDA VIPONT 


It is three hundred years since Henry Purcell was born. 
In this book Elfrida Vipont tells the story of this boy, 
born into a family of musicians, who became one of the 
glories of English music; and of the stirring times in 
which he lived. 9s 6d net 


Igloos and Totem Poles 
EDITED BY FRIEDRICH BOER 


How life is lived in thirteen primitive races today. Each 
chapter is written as if by a child of the race concerned, 
and tells about food, clothes, the house and the daily 
experience of the family and their neighbours. Illustrated 

10s 6d net 


Peter Jumping Horse 


GORDON LANGLEY HALL 


This book is set in Canada and Peter is the son of Chief 
Jumping Horse of the Ojibway Indians. It is a sparkling 
story with excitement and fun galore, and a most original 
setting, in a village where you can put fish or a puppy 
in the plate. Illustrated. 8s 6d net 


Ride Across the Ocean 


ZITA WHITE 


This is another first-class story by the author of The 
One-Day Ponies. Jem hates leaving her own pony in 
England, but she soon makes new friends in Brisbane, 
and finds herself jumping at a great Australian show. 
Illustrated. 7s 6d net 


The Girl’s Own Book of Hobbies 


EDITED BY CLARE WESTCOTT 


Here is a first-class book for the 10-16 age-group. It 
introduces the reader to various possible hobbies, and 
each contributor is an enthusiast in the hobby he or 
she describes. Profusely illustrated. 12s 6d net 


*x LUTTERWORTH PRESS x 
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and these are } METHUEN books 





Have you met 


TINTIN 


and Snowy? 





Seldom can new children’s books have received such a welcome 
as the first two volumes of Hergé’s The Adventures of Tintin 
did last year. The Times Literary Supplement devoted a front 
page article to this series of full-colour cartoon books, conclud- 
ing with the remark: ‘It is a cheerful omen for the future of 
the popular arts, for it shows that good planning can stimulate 
a touch of genius, first-rate work outsell trash, and true origin- 
ality give life to the most unpromising form.’ 





The first six books: 8s 6d each 
The Grab with the Golden Claws King Ottokar’s Sceptre 
The Secret of the Unicorn (April) Red Rackham’s Treasure (April) 
Destination Moon (Sept.) Explorers on the Moon (Sept.) 
Methuen’s Outlines NEW TITLES 


“We have received many books in this incomparable series and 
these maintain the very high standard. Strongly bound, com- 
pact, accurate, well written and illustrated, these are ideal 
reference and library copies for children who will search up the 
facts for themselves.’ Middesex Log 


Atoms and Energy, F. R. Elwell 
Radioastronomy and Radar, J. G. Crowther 
The Solar System, Patrick Moore 
Civil War and Commonwealth, R. R. Sellman 
The Theatre, Helen and Richard Leacroft 
Pottery through the Ages, Reginald G. Haggar 
10s 6d each 














Chucaro : Wild Pony of the Pampa 
FRANCIS KALNAY 


This fast-moving tale presents a powerful and unforgettable 
picture of the vast Argentine Pampa and of those who live 
on it. Illustrated 12s 6d 


Occupation for Kay 
NANCY MARTIN 


Nancy Martin’s career stories are deservedly popular. After 
Vet in the Making comes this ‘vivid picture of the type of 
training students have to undergo before they can become 
qualified occupational therapists. —B.B.C. Programme 
Illustrated 9s 


The Time Garden 
EDWARD EAGER 
Another delightful tale of magic and 
adventure, which whisks the reader back 

through time itself. 
Illustrated by N. M. Bodecker 12s 6d 





Great Stories of Canada 


Revolt in the West 


EDWARD McCOURT 


The dramatic campaign which ended with the capture of the 
rebel leader, Louis Riel. “You can get all the action you want 
in Revolt in the West.’—Birmingham Mail. 

2 colour illustrations 12s 6d 


Knights of the Air 


J. N. HARRIS 


A breathtaking description of the exploits of Canadian fighter 
pilots in the First World War. Many coloured illustrations. 
12s 6d 





MACMILLAN & CO LTD 

















Constable Spring Books 


To be published March 19th 
ELIZABETH AND HER DOLL, SUSAN 


PETER AND HIS TRICYCLE, FLASH 
both by Lilly Mosheim 4/6 each 


NATURE INVENTS - SCIENCE APPLIES 
by Ray Bethers 10/6 


PINKY PYE by Eleanor Estes 12/6 


To be published April 23rd 
LITTLE HEDGEHOG by Gina Ruck-Pauquet 
10/6 
DRAGON IN DANGER by R. Manning 12/6 
THE BLACK WHIPPET by S. Sutton-Vane 
12/6 
AUNTIE ROBBO by A. Scott-Moncrieff 12/6 
THE HOUSE WITH ROOTS by B. Willard 
12/6 
YOUNG CRICKETER by Robert Bateman 10/6 





Write for new Spring List to Constable & Co. 
10-12 Orange St., W.C.2 
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for Boys 
and Girls 














NEW 
REINDEER BOOKS 


THE PIED PIPER OF MEDENHAM 


Norman Dale 
The arrival in the West Country village of Medenham 
of the young stranger who played such pleasing tunes 
on his pipe has astonishing results. 


BILL BADGER’S WINTER CRUISE 

* BB, 
This is another tale of the entertaining Bill Badger and 
his devoted friend Izzybizzy on the canals. 


THE OLD PONY Dorothy Clewes 
A new story by the author of The Secret, with the same 
characters, who are now concerned with the welfare of an 
old and unloved milkman’s pony. 

8s. 6d, each 


NEW 
ANTELOPE BOOKS 


BERTRAM Noel Streatfeild 
THE LITTLE FOREST Rosemary Garland 


' ANDY AND THE DISPLAY TEAM 
Reginald Taylor 
6s. 6d. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 

















AGES 


3-6 


6-9 


8-1 


12-1 














AGES 


3-6 


6-9 


8-10 


10-14 


12-15 





ALL 
AGES 


For 
parent 
and 
teacher 


EDMUND WARD 


ONE, TWO, THREE WITH ANT AND BEE 


by Angela Banner. A book in a highly esteemed series — designed 
to teach children to count from 1 to 10. 96 ‘pages, 4s. 6d. 


TRUTH IN A TALE SERIES 


This admirable series of 15 little nature story books has each illus- 
trated in full-colour and black-and-white. 64 pages, 4s. Recentiy 
published: 1. Wind and Weather, 15. Farm Animals. Coming in 
May : 2. Small Creatures. Available also in omnibus form (5 volumes 
bound in one, 16s.), volume 2 of which will be published in May. 


THE WIZARD OF BOLAND 
A gay and bewitching story, following the style of ‘BB’s’ earlier and 
most successful Forest of Boland Light Railway. 128 pages, 43 draw- 
ings, 9s. 6d. (Coming in April) 


COMMANDOS OF THE CLOUDS 


by Eric Leyland and T. E. Scott-Chard (of B.O.A.C.). An exciting 
new story in the Hunter Hawk Series of modern-styie air adventures 
for boys. 128 pages, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 3 other vols. avaiable. 


OIL MAN 


No. 5 in the Men of Action Series—books about careers which entail 
action, adventure, and are of value to the community. This volume 
is an introduction to the many branches of the oil industry. 96 pages, 
illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


ANIMAL TRACKS AND HUNTER SIGNS 


The last book by Ernest Thompson Seton, the famous naturalist, 
published posthumously, and teaching how to track and identify 
many wild animals and birds. 160 pages, 60 drawings, 25s. 


SOLAR ENERGY 


A simply written book about the sun’s power and the many ways it 
can be harnessed to benefit man today. 128 pages, 31 drawings, 
10s. 6d. (Coming in May.) 


101 BEST CARD GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


Descriptions of many games which can be played with an ordinary 
pack of cards — each chosen to assist children in counting, concen- 
trating and acquiring tolerance. 128 pages, illus., 10s. 6d. 


THE TOY: its Value. Construction and Use 
by Karl Hils. Written especially for parents and teachers, this book 
provides a selection of stimulating ideas about toys for both normal 
and handicapped children. 72 pages, 12 pages plates, colour through- 
out. 17s. 6d. (Coming in May.) 


194-200 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 All prices are net 











Ready in April 


London 


From Earliest Times to the Present Day 


JOHN HAYES 
A survey of London telling the story of its people and its buildings 
from the first riverside settlement to the present day. 300 
illustrations including photographs, reproductions of contemporary 


prints, paintings and drawings. 12s. 6d 


Looking at 


Aneient Histor y R. J. UNSTEAD 


Stories of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece 
and Rome. The empbasis is on social history and the everyday 
life of the people. 275 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 


- Net 


Recently Published 


Oliver Cromwell s. rzzp sretr 


The life-story of this acknowledged soldier 
of genius, written with historical accuracy 
and showing both his virtues and defects. In 
the Lives to Remember series. 6s. 6d. net 


Sister Kenny HENRY THOMAS 


The story of the young Australian nurse who 
developed a simple, but revolutionary treat- 
ment for polio victims. In the Lives to 


Remember series. 6s. 6d. net 
The Land & People of 
Japan DONALD RICHIE 


A vivid account written from long personal experience. The 
old and new ways of life are contrasted and there is much about 
religions, food, clothes, sport, entertainment and the many things 
which make up the life of the nation. 17 photographs and a 
map. 7s. 6d. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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BIG RIDE 
Dorothy Ward Erskine 


A fine story, based on one of the great rides of history, 
when 240 Spanish colonists, nearly half of them 
children, rode from Mexico through 2,000 miles of 
dangerous and unknown country to found San Francisco. 
This marvellous journey is seen through the eyes of 
one of the young riders. 

Illustrated. AGE 11 up. 11s. 6d. net 


TAMING AND HANDLING ANIMALS 
Maxwell Knight, O.B.E., F.L.S. 


There are few books for young people on handling and taming wild 
creatures. Here a famous naturalist goes thoroughly into the subject, 
giving ample and expert advice on the handling of a variety of 
animals, including the fox, the owl and the badger. An original 
book, profusely illustrated with photographs, some of which are 
unique. AGE 13 uP 12s. net 


THE LAND OF THE LORD HIGH TIGER 
By Roger L. Green. Adventure and magic in a land full of wonders, 
where Roger and his friends meet the strangest people. 

Illustrated. (7 uP) 11s. 6d. net 


THE YOUNG NATURALIST’S YEAR 

By Fred }. Speakman. What to do and look for month by month. 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR LIFE: “delightful and intensely interesting.” 
Illustrated. (10 up) 12s. 6d. net 


SCRIMSHAW AND FLYING FISH 


By Marjorie Sankey. Unusual adventure in the North Pacific. An 
exciting mystery story with a Marie Celeste theme, and a background 
described from personal experience. . 

Illustrated. (11 up) Ils. 6d. net 


OLD GREEK FAIRY TALES 


By Roger Lancelyn Green. Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. Sixteen 
old tales, told in a new way. We consider this to be one of the best 
children’s books we have published. (11 up) 12s. 6d. net 
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Catalogue of Books for Boys and Girls from 


G. Bell & Sons - Portugal St - London - W.C.2 








Interesting, informative, exciting 


TRUE BOOKS 


Specially written by authorities chosen for their ability to presen 
subjects in an exciting and fascinating manner. 


RECENT TITLES 








ROYAL AIR FORCE Wilhkam McStay 
The history of youngest of the fighting services. 
HEROINES OF THE SEA Eileen Bigland 


The stories of women who performed deeds of valour at sea, 


FORTHCOMING TITLES 


OLD BAILEY, THE BIBLE, THE SECOND WORLD WAR, 
GOLD, GANDHI, MAN, FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Cr. 8vo. Illustrated 8/6 net 


Muller 





ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 


people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 
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JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 
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PHOENIX 


‘lf any publisher’s 
list deserves admir- 
ation for uncom- 
promising integrity 
| should say it was 
that of Phoenix 


’ 
House’. ooKSELLER 


‘Phoenix House set 
a fine standard in 
childrens’ books of 


all kinds.’—rorwarp 


as 


For good, worth- 
the-money library 
books, send for 
catalogue to 
Phoenix House 
Ltd., 38 William 
IV Street, Charing 
Cross, London, 
W.C.2 





2 New ‘Standards’ 





LOOKING AND 
FINDING 
by Geoffrey Grigson 


‘Quite the best child- 
ren’s book I’ve seen 
for a long time,’ 
wrote R. S. R. Fitter 
(Countryman) of this 
enchanting things-to- 
do book of geology, 
architecture, archaeol- 
ogy, reading, collect- 
ing, and local history. 


Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net 


The BOY 
SCIENTIST 


by fohn Lewellen 
‘This is a first-class 
iece of work,’ wrote 
he Times Literary 
Supplement, ‘and the 
boy who has mastered 


The ‘Young Traveller’ Series 


‘I wish adult travel books 
i i abou 
a million of 32 titles have 


one reviewer 
the 12-16 group. 


were all as good,’ sighed 


famous series for 


been sold and we feel almost embarrassed to admit 


to such numbers. 
rather less well. 


photographs. 

Latest titles: 

30 THE YOUNG 
TRAVELLER IN 
MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, by Betty 
Ross 


31 IN. RUSSIA, by 
Wright W. Miller 


- we books usually sell 


fully illustrated with 
10s 6d each net 


32 IN FAR 
NORTH, (iceland, 
Greenland, Alaska) 


by Geoffrey Wil- 
liamson 


33 IN_CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA, by Marie 
Burg (Coming in 

Fuly, 


The ‘Great Moments’ Series 


is inspiration here for 


young people 


There 
(10 up) who love adventure, sport and mountain- 


eering, music or 


eo! 
explorers or navigate ships. 
ted. 


illustrated 
Latest titles: 
GREAT MOMENTS 


IN MOTORING, by 
Phil Drackett 


IN THE THEATRE, 
by John Allen 


4a. 2M . 
ds. 6d. each r=! 


IN DETECTION, by 
Ffulian Holland and 
David Cargill 
IN ESCAPING, by 
Ronald Clark 


The New ‘Progress of Science’ 


Series 


These books, under the general editorship of Nigel 
Calder of the New Scientist, offer an introduction 


to the ‘new’ sciences. 


with 16 pages 
necessary. p= 


Latest titles: 

THE NEW 
MATERIALS, 

by Gerald Leach 
ROBOTS, Nigel 
Calder ” . 


The books are illustrated 
of plates, and diagrams wherever 
title includes a i 


careers section. 
9s. 6d. each net 


RADIO 
ASTRONOMY 
by Nigel Calder 
LIFE IN 
DEEP, by 
Burton 


THE 
Maurice 














Have you decided on a career yet ? 
If not be sure to read... 


This Changing World 





For all those ambitious boys and girls who 
want to make a career in the modern world of 
science or industry, this book tells of the many 

wonderful opportunities there are in a wide 

range of occupations, including glass, paper, 
rubber, medical science, textiles, plastics and 
building. ‘There are many photographs of all 
kinds of jobs and this may be the book to help 
you find your true vocation. 


By Robert Gunnell. 15/- net. 


Museum Press 














They Put Out To Sea 


Roger Duvoisin. This book has been out of print for several 
years but there has been a continuing demand which is now 
met by this new edition. It tells, in a straightforward, graphic 
way, the true and exciting story of the men who made the 
map — Magellan, Marco Polo, Genghis Khan and the many 
others. The striking illustrations by the author form part of 
this fascinating tale. 15/- net 


The Discovery Reference Books 


Edited by Alys L. Gregory, M.A., Ph.D. Children between 
10 and 15 years of age. Each volume is lavishly illustrated 
with drawings, photographs and diagrams. Each 8/6 net 
DISCOVERING SAILING SHIPS by C. R. France, B.A. 
DISCOVERING ROADS AND BRIDGES by M. O. Greenwood, 
DISCOVERING CASTLES by W. Earnshaw, B.A. [M.A. 
DISCOVERING DEEP-SEA FISHING by Roy Perrott, B.A. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
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Non Fiction 
POEMS AND PICTURES 


KATHLEEN LINES 

and NORAH MONTGOMERIE 

A selection of short lyric poems for 
small children, each page beautifully 
illustrated in line or colour by Norah 
Montgomerie. 12s 6d 


HOW BOATS GO UPHILL 
ROGER PILKINGTON 

A book of locks and lifts by the 
well-known children’s author who is 
also an authority on inland waterways. 
Illustrated in line and colour by 
Gordon Cullen. 10s 6d 


MAN MADE SUN 

The Story of Zeta 

JOHN JUKES 

Forward by Sir George Thomson, FRS 
One of the Harwell team working on 
Zeta describes the story behind this 
revolutionary British achievement. 
Diagrams. 10s 6d 


THE MOON 


GEORGE GAMOW 

The composition and behaviour of 

Earth’s chief satellite. A new addition 

to our Man and His World Series. 
12s 6d 


THE CLOCK WE LIVE ON 
ISAAC ASIMOV 

The story of clock and calendar. 
Diagrams. 13s 6d 
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Fiction 

THE HAPPY ANSWER 
RUTH FORBES CHANDLER 

Girls will love this unusual story of 
an orphan’s life in ““Homes” until she 


finds a home. Line drawings by Foy 
Troth. 12s 6d 


LUCKY LURE AT 
ARROW POINT 
MARY DAEM 


The story of a little boy in Canada, 
who after four years in hospital has 
to overcome his fears of the noi3y, 
strange outside world. Line drawings 
by Geoffrey Whittam. 10s 6d 


Picture Books 


All with 2-4 colour, bright lithographic 
illustrations, at 10s 6d each 


LITTLE BIG FEATHER 


JOSEPH LONGSTRETH 
The story of an Indian boy determined 
to win Chief Great Eagle’s approval. 


BOLDY 


NILS HOGNER 
The tale of a very scared puppy. 


JOEL GETS A DOG 
LUCILLE CORCAS 

The troubles another 

caused its young owner. 
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The Magic Of Kenneth Grahame 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


ENNETH Grahame’s is a strange magic, 
and hard to describe; just as hard as the 
song of Pan proved when the Rat tried to 
retell it to the Mole. It is easy to speak of 
the perfection of style, a clear harmony of 
words falling upon our ears as naturally as 
“bird-song at morning” which sets Kenneth Grahame 
high among even the greatest writers of English prose. 
It is not hard to perceive the clear vitality of every 
character who passes before us by down and dale as 
he describes them — be they Edward and Harold and 
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Selina, be they Badger or Mole, a Water Rat or a 
Reluctant Dragon. It is possible, also, to state that 
Kenneth Grahame was a true poet, though his vehicle 
was prose, who saw more deeply into nature than 
most of us do. But it is easiest of all to read what 
Kenneth Grahame wrote — only some two hundred 
thousand words, scarcely the length of Bevis — from 
the first essay of 1888 to the last of 1932, and find 
each for ourselves what it is that the wind says among 
the reeds or over the downs, find what echoes his 
bright word-hoard can wake in each heart, and decide 
how high in our literature Kenneth Grahame’s place 
should be. 

His books have appeared in countless shapes and 
forms, and have been illustrated by a choice variety 
of artists. The Wind in the Willows has passed 
through more than a hundred editions in its first fifty 
years, and in half that time its pale theatrical shadow 
Toad of Toad Hall has been produced seven times in 
London — and times without number by repertory 
companies and amateurs. 

Kenneth Grahame is one of the most unusual of 
authors. Never a professional writer, he never needed 
to write for a living, and fame did not appeal to him 
in the slightest. He wrote for the sheer joy and 
delight of expressing himself in beautiful and 
harmonious phrases, of capturing in the bright ring 
of words a golden memory of childhood, or a golden 
afternoon in his chosen country. Even at the 
beginning of his literary career he wrote very little 
that is immature: there is scarcely a word too many 
in any of the Pagan Papers, hardly even in the dozen 
or so essays which he did not collect, one of which at 





least is of earlier date. Even when writing a review 


of some ephemeral children’s books for the Dail; 
Mail (16th Dec., 1899), the magic touch is there, and 
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we are given a new Dream Day, the day on which 
“The Ark took ground at last with a bump, shivered 
throughout her length, careened a trifle, and saw the 
gurgling floods drop inch by inch down her pitchy 
aecs...” 

He was born in Edinburgh (at 32 Castle Street) 
on 8th March, 1859, of a very old Scottish Family 
tracing descent from Robert the Bruce, and spent his 
early childhood in Scotland. Shortly after his 
mother’s death in 1864, however, he came to live with 
his grandparents at Cookham Dene by the Thames, 
and at the age of ten was sent to St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. In 1932 he came back to Oxford, and 
eventually he was laid to rest in the quiet old church- 
yard of St. Cross. 

Of his childhood little seems to be recorded so far 
among the sober facts of his biography; but we seem 
to know the child Kenneth better than most other 
children of fact or fiction. The tales and sketches in 
The Golden Age and Dream Days may not be 
accurate as an historical account of his childhood : 
we must not assume too readily that the unnamed “TI” 
was christened Kenneth, and the unmentioned surname 
of Edward and Charlotte, Harold and Selina, was 
Grahame. But none the less every sentence rings 
with the absolute truth of knowledge and experience, 
welded by the power of the'true poet into the eternal 
likeness of that truer world in which we, as he, have 
also played our tiny parts. 

From Oxford, Kenneth Grahame went to London, 
and after two years as a clerk to his uncle, John 
Grahame, he entered the service of the Bank of 
England in 1878, where he rose in time to hold the 
post of Secretary, a high position, which was his for 
ten years, only relinquished when he retired, owing 
to ill health, in 1908. 
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His early years as a clerk were passed without 
enthusiasm, and with some regret that he had been 
unable to proceed to the University and perhaps take 
up an academic career. But in the Bank of England 
the sense of frustration passed from him soon, and he 
found also time and to spare for the new love which 
came to him not long after he had entered the service 
of “The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street”: “And 
a kindly Old Lady enough was she,” wrote Patrick 
Chalmers, also a banker and a man of letters, “and, 
allowing Kenneth high place in her famous house, 
never once looking askew at Thalia the Muse, she 
who came visiting him upon the premises.” 

At first, as to so many others, Thalia came crowned 
with the laurels of the poet, and Kenneth rhymed for 
her, and a verse or two stole into print, though not 
many. 

But soon prose was claiming more and more of his 
attention, and after many attempts at the fitting 
together of shining words, his earliest essay appeared 
(on 26th Dec., 1888) in the old St. James’s Gazette, 
the literary evening paper which gave Barrie his first 
success in London, and which numbered among its 
occasional contributors such names as_ Henley, 
Kipling, “Lewis Carroll,’ Lang, Saintsbury and 
Richard Jefferies. Already the inspiration comes 
from the clear, fresh old world of the Berkshire 
Downs, high up on the timeless lands above the 
Thames where the Roman Road runs _ behind 
Segsbury Camp and Alfred’s White Horse: 

“Up here, on the windy top of the downs, the turf 
is virgin still to the share; the same turf that was 
trodden by the hurrying feet of Saxon levies ere they 
clashed with the Danish invader on yonder ridge. . .” 

This essay “By a Northern Furrow,” was 
anonymous (as were all, until the Golden Age series 
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was well under way), and a trifle over decorated ; but 
it showed where Kenneth Grahame’s strength lay. 
One or two more may have appeared in the same 
periodical, more perhaps than we can ever know for 
certain, until “A Bohemian in Exile” (27th Sept. 
1890), the first of the Pagan Papers, after which he 
became a regular contributor to The National 
Observer which its turbulent and gifted editor, 
William Ernest Henley, was already making one of 
the most famous literary weeklies ever to be published. 
Here he was in company once more with the swiftly 
rising stars of Kipling and Barrie, besides the older 
and more generally recognised writers such as 
Stevenson and Lang, and the newest of Henley’s 
discoveries which included Yeats and Alice Meynell. 

At the end of 1893, Kenneth gathered together 
most of his already published essays into a choice little 
volume, limited to five hundred copies, with a 
decorated title-page designed by a new artist, Aubrey 
Beardsley, which was published as Pagan Papers 
(dated 1894). 

The little book was much admired, and most of it 
is still admirable. Perhaps there is a touch too much 
of Stevenson about it (and carping critics spoke of 
his earliest essays as “Stevensonettes”), but there is a 
delicate touch throughout that Stevenson could never 
have achieved. A sad little wind blows through the 
papers, sad with the regret of a countryman doomed 
to dwell in the town, but dreaming ever of the empty 
upland above the Thames Valley, and the age lying 
like mist about the Roman roads and the Saxon camps. 

Perhaps an odd paragraph or two in Pagan Papers 
suggests a conscious artifice or an unconscious 
influence; but there are very few signs about it of a 
first book, and no signs whatsoever in the last six 
sketches . . . 
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These had been heralded more than a year in 
advance by the Pagan Paper which prefaces them, 
“The Olympians,” already warmly welcomed on its 
first appearance ; and they were continued in The 
National Observer until Henley gave up editing it 
in 1894, when others of the series found a home in a 
more famous periodical of the day, The Yellow Book. 

Out of these essays he culled all those which told 
of a certain delightful family of children, rumours 
of whose existence were already on foot among the 
lovers of good literature even before the last section 
of Pagan Papers had been put together, and issued 
them as The Golden Age in 1895. 

Then fame came to Kenneth Grahame in magnificent 
unexpectedness; and praise from all quarters, headed 
by Swinburne who descended from the heights of 
Olympus, in his enthusiasm, to grace the review 
column of the Daily Chronicle: “The art of writing 
adequately and acceptably about children is among 
the rarest and most precious of all arts,” he wrote. 
“The Golden Age is one of the few books which are 
well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise.” 

In after years The Wind tn the Willows came, with 
many readers, to usurp the place of The Golden Age 
which we may consider as one book with its sequel 
Dream Days published in December, 1898. Yet some 
of us would still hesitate to set it above the adventures 
of Edward and Harold, Charlotte and Selina, and 
their unnamed companion, the poet of childhood and 
the springtide of the world, whom we would fain 
believe to be Kenneth Grahame himself. 

And there had been nothing before it quite like 
The Golden Age. In the early ’Sixties Dickens 
experimented with happy childhood in Holiday 
Romance; Mark Twain had written convincingly of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn; Mrs. 
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Molesworth had woven many exquisite tapestries of 
child life, and S. R. Crockett with sentiment spread 
thickly over dry bones had managed to sell his first 
“Christmas Story,” Sweetheart Travellers, through 
many editions. But both the new and the old, the 
good and the indifferent, turned, consciously or 
unconsciously, to The Golden Age for example and 
inspiration. Crockett escaped for a moment from his 
besetting sweet-heartinesss and gave us a real 
children’s classic, Sir Toady Lion; Mrs. Molesworth’s 
children danced through her pages where before they 
had so often walked a little too demurely; and soon 
E. Nesbit was to begin her series of real children, 
following the adventurousness and realism of her 
exemplar while cutting out the poetry and something 
of the deeper insight. 

Yet all these were books for children, and 
emphatically The Golden Age is for the adult reader. 
Misguided parents sometimes inflict it upon the 
young, and it was, as far as I remember, the only book 
which, as a child, I really and violently hated. The 
reason seems to be that Kenneth Grahame, like Prince 
Prigio, “knew too much.” Here, though we could 
not then put the thoughts into words, was an adult 
writing in an adult style about things which touched 
the very heart of our mystery. He was profaning the 
holy places; perhaps (for his manner was elusive) he 
was laughing in some detestable Olympian fashion at 
the things which really mattered. 

“The Golden Age,” commented one of E. Nesbit’s 
children in The Would-be-Goods, “is A.1 — except 
where it gets mixed with grown-up nonsense.” I 
venture to think that even E. Nesbit did not quite 
realise where the difference lay. 

Some of the adventures may appeal to children, but 
the adventures are only means to an end. And that 
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end cannot be described adequately in words of this 
world: it is to capture for us of years mature the 
shadow of our own half-forgotten days ; to bring 
dimly back to us, as through a golden mist, the 
absorbing business of living among _ unrealised 
wonders; to re-create the days when life was a waking 
dream, and the stuff that dreams are made on hedged 
us round about in a garden where the real and the 
imaginary lurked indistinguishable. It is to let us 
forget for a little while that we are now numbered 
among those dull Olympians of whom it is written 
that “to anything but appearances they were blind... 
they never set foot within fir-wood or hazel-copse, nor 
dreamt of the marvels hid therein... they were 
unaware of Indians, nor recked they anything of 
bisons or of pirates (with pistols!), though the whole 
place swarmed with such portents .. . ;” it is to forget 
— only that we may see the more clearly. 

Besides his feeling for words and his unerring 
choice of them, Kenneth Grahame developed also 
that perfect blend betwixt the Puckish humour and 
the serious humanity which made the earliest of The 
Golden Age stories, “A White-Washed Uncle” (25th 
March, 1893) as finished and perfected a piece of 
work as “A Departure” which closed the series six 
years later at the end of Dream Days. And his perfect 
control of humour found almost its fullest expression 
in a story which falls quite outside all his other work 
— The Headswoman, published first in The Yellow 
Book in 1894, whence it was re-issued in the same year 
as Dream Days as a separate little volume — a strange 
and charming story which seems never to have been 
appreciated as it deserves. 

The same mastery of humour, together with the 
fullest power of expression, and this time inspired 
throughout with the vision of a true poet, is shown 
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in “The Reluctant Dragon” which first appeared in 
Dream Days in December, 1898, perhaps the most 
perfect star in Kenneth Grahame’s crown: the jewel 
without any flaw. In this his understanding of 
childhood and his insight into the working of a child’s 
mind are exemplified more subtly than in any of the 
other stories. It is at once a new folk-tale told by a 
master story-teller in language simple enough for the 
child reader, and a prose-poem whose charm does not 
pass with the passing of the years. In many ways it 
represents the culmination of Kenneth Grahame’s art, 
and may well be accepted as his supreme achievement. 

And there he might have stopped, publishing no 
more than three essays and two prefaces during the 
remaining thirty-four years of his life, had not chance 
decreed otherwise. 

In 1899 he married, and in 1900 his only child, 
Alastair, was born. And not many years later Kenneth 
Grahame was telling bedtime stories to the little boy, 





delicious fantasies of the animal life which they knew 
and loved by the river side and upon the downs, 
mingled with all the delicate combination of fact and 
fancy which Kenneth knew so well to be part of a 
child’s life. 

There was a little tale about a pig and some rabbits, 
actual acquaintances of Alastair’s: this, Kenneth 
Grahame wrote down for a manuscript magazine, 
and Patrick Chalmers rescued and included it in his 
biography in 1933, whence it re-appeared in 1949 as 
Bertie’s Escapade, a little book illustrated by E. H. 
Shepard. And then there was a serial story told at 
bedtime each night to Alastair... Mrs. Grahame 
asked her maid one evening whatever Kenneth was 
doing that he was so late for dinner: “Oh, he is up 
in the night-nursery,” was the reply, “telling Master 
Mouse some ditty or another about a toad.” And 
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another evening a guest found herself trapped outside 
the door listening to a tale: “There was a Badger in 


meal 
it, a Mole, a Toad, and a Water-rat . . . It sounded 


Wil 














































like music, and every word slid just into its rightful} Sc 
place. There was magic in it, there was sense in it,§Gra 
and above all there was beauty in it...” The storyff once 
went on, night by night, and the time came (it was win 
in May, 1907) when Alastair (or “Mouse” as he was wor 
usually called) was to be sent to the sea-side with hisf or s 
governess — and refused point-blank to go “because we 
he would miss the adventures of Toad,” until Kenneth § as | 
promised to continue the story by letter . bro 
“My dearest Mouse, I hope you are quite well. I§ up 
am very glad to hear that you have been having some yet 
boating, and sea trips to America and other distant § gre 
lands. Now you may like to hear something further § the 
about poor Toad. When Toad heard that they were § lea 
being pursued by an engine full of policemen with § so 
revolvers, he fell on his knees among the coals and 
cried out, ‘O kind Mr. Engine-driver, save me, save § co 
me, and I will confess everything! I am not the § tr: 
washerwoman I seem to be! I am a toad — the § th 
well-known Mr. Toad, of Toad Hall — and I have § pc 
escaped from prison, and those policemen are coming § — 
to re-capture me!’ Then the engine-driver looked § it 
very grave...” sc 
The representative of a big American paper came § g 
expressly to see Kenneth Grahame and demanded § “ 
anything he chose to write at whatever price he might § 
ask for it. Kenneth declared that he was “not a pump, § 2 





but a spring,” and had nothing to offer. But Mrs. 
Grahame produced the carefully hoarded bundle of 
letters to “Mouse,” and Kenneth set himself to weave 
them, together with many other fancies, and many an 
echo from the poetry of nature, into that series of 
beautiful scenes and charming incidents strung upon 
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the magic thread of a higher poetry and a deeper 
meaning, which we now know as The Wind in the 


HV illows (published 1908). 


Scenes and incidents from all the range of Kenneth 
Grahame’s wide sphere of enchantment: now we are 
once more on the Roman road, with the glorious clear 
wind singing our souls over the brink of this bodily 
world; and now we tap again at the Fairy Wicket, 
or stand spellbound in the garden of Medea; and anon 
we wander once more in the city whose walls were 
as of jasper, or in that other city where the “great, 
broad, marble steps, reaching down to water,” lead 
up inevitably into the Chocolate-room. Again and 
yet again we hear the Thames water lapping on its 
green river banks, and hear the wind whispering in 
the reeds by Streatly weir, and the quiet summer day 
leads us back on to the downs where the Dragon lives 
so comfortably in his cave. 

Perhaps as a whole the book lacks unity and a 
concentration of purpose, passing with breathtaking 
transitions from a child’s fantasy among the creatures 
that people the fastnesses of dreams to the adult’s 
poetic joy in all the life and nature round about us 
— but we cannot criticise it thus as we read it: then 
it also is “too praiseworthy for praise.” Possibly 
some children reading it may find that too often it 
gets mixed with what Oswald Bastable called 
“srown-up nonsense,” but many will read or listen to 
the difficult passages with a deep, part-comprehending 
awe, and the charm has worked. 

But it is far more than an inspired nursery tale to 
those who read it in later life. At its face value it 
is a picture and an interpretation of the quiet things 
of every day as we may know them still in the country 
places. They are true animals, Toad and Mole and 
Badger and Rat, though at times they may step out 
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of the picture to clown joyously for the children of 
men; and their world of wood and water is truer yet. 
The Thames murmurs through the book to the tune 
of the wind among the willows, and the grey waters 
shine silver and gold in the spring sun beneath the 
slender branches, making it a book of atmosphere, a 
thing of many beauties and a joy for ever. And 
Kenneth Grahame, when he “passed the River on the 
6th of July, 1932, leaving Childhood and Literature 
through him the more Blest for all time,” had indeed 
‘left his Thames one summer song the more.” 
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... and gives to Pooh and Piglet 
A local habitation and a name 





HE secret of Ernest H. Shepard’s unique 
success is to be found in Drawn from 
Memory. The man who remembered so 
precisely how the world of 1887 looked to 
a seven year-old was able to enter, without 
condescension or self-consciousness, the Sussex wood 
in which Christopher Robin played Poohsticks and 
that more magical land of wood and river where Mole 
and Ratty picnicked and Toad rode his enthusiasms 
in such majestic style. Mr. Shepard may be an 
octogenarian, with a long and distinguished career 
behind him, a fine record in the first World War and 
a seat at Punch’s table, but he is still that little boy 
who tethered Septimus to the lamp-post in St. John’s 
Wood seventy years and how many worlds ago. 
Shepard, like Ardizzone and most other great 
illustrators, has succeeded by being himself. He 
found his style early and has not changed it, so that 
the technique and spirit of his 1920’s work closely 
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resembles that of his latest drawings. Resisting any 
temptation towards pastiche, refraining from adapting 
his style to the manner or matter of his author, he 
has chosen the less spectacular, and more subtle, course 
of finding from within the resources of his own style 
an inner harmony with the work he illustrates. ‘The 
word is “illustrates.” He is no decorator of pages. 
He prefers to give the reader a clear physical image 
of the character, scene and incident which the author 
has imagined. He draws, on quite a small scale (his 
originals are comparatively little reduced in the 
books), with a clean, precise line. ‘There is little here 
of atmosphere or suggestion. He is consequently more 
at home with the prose humours of Pooh and Toad 
and the everyday activities of Bevis than with the 
mystery of the piper at the gates of Dawn. 

As an illustrator of children’s books Shepard was 
made by Milne (and one suspects that he in turn made 
Milne a writer of children’s books). At any rate 
“The King’s Breakfast” in Punch marked the 
beginning of a brief but historic partnership. This 
collaboration, which lasted only four years, was so 
successful that one cannot dissociate word and picture 
in one’s mind, and Pooh and Eeyore and Tigger and 
the rest will ever afterwards have the outward forms 
that Shepard devised for them. Or did he devise 
them? Rather, one suspects, he drew them from the 
life! 

While he was illustrating the Christopher Robin 
rhymes, Shepard was also at work on another book of 
children’s verse, E. V. Lucas’s Playtime and Company 
(1925). It is amusing to look today at this forgotten 
volume. Methuen’s were more generous in this than 
in Milne’s books, giving it a larger page, splendid 
margins and pictorial covers. Labour in vain! The 
book is dead, and probably always was. The rhymes 
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Tim Rabbit & Company ALISON UTTLEY 


New stories, full of Mrs Uttley’s homely magic and love of 
country things. [Illustrated by A. E. Kennedy. 10/6 


The McNeills at Rathcapple 
META MAYNE REID 


Combines the family story with the magic of adventures into 
the past. [Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 13/6 


The Daffodil Bird RUTH TOMALIN 


A fine story with a background of natural history and country 
life. Illustrated by Brian Wildsmith. 12/6 


The Hand in the Bag 
MARGARET MacALPINE 


A story reminiscent of the traditional fairy-tale, set in the wilds 
of Scotland. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 12/6 


Miss Hare and Mr Tortoise 
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Romantic but not sentimental, a lively new story by Aaron 
Judah. Illustrated by Sheila Hawkins. 7/6 
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Illustrated with 39 photographs. 8/6 
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Ben Hur 


LEW WALLACE’s 
celebrated classic 


We present this abridged 
edition by I. O. EVANS of 
the famous novel for the 
benefit of those who have 
been deterred by its lengthy 
passages, so that they may 
discover for themselves the 
grandeur of this powerful 
story set in the time of 
Christ. 7s. Gd. net 





Island in the Bay 3y porotuy simpson 


Here is a story for older boys which will be remembered for 
the real and interesting characters, a story which shows unusual 
talent and understanding. The author knows at first hand 
the rugged and independent life of the lobstermen who inhabit 
the islands off the coast of Maine. 9s. Gd. net 


The Silver Secret 
By MARGARET TENNYSON 


A new story for girls of 12 - 16 years. The Calverley estate 
was in danger of becoming a factory site; all depended on 
a crystal goblet which had disappeared hundreds of years ago, 
unless it was found all would be lost. 9s. Gd. net 


Caribbean Adventure 
By D. M. SYMONDS 


Boys of 12 - 16 will find plenty to excite them in this adventure 
set in the 17th century. Young Peter Feltham finds his 
prospects of an honourable future fading when he realises he 
is aboard a pirate ship heading for the West Indies. 9s. 6d. net 


From All Booksellers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1-4 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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have technical competence but no spark of originality, 
and Shepard’s characteristic drawings (for he could 
never draw badly) skim lightly over the surface. 

It was a happy thought to match Shepard with 
Kenneth Grahame, first in The Golden Age (1928) 
and Dream Days (1930) and only after this stern 
apprenticeship in The Wind in the Willows (193)). 
Some of the drawings in the earlier books are among 
his most elaborate and developed work. Recent 
reprints with poor inking and poorer paper do them 
much less than justice. The silhouettes have 
considerable formal charm, and the period drawing 
is reminiscent of H. R. Millar. The Wind in the 
Willows is one of his finest books, for, although 
handicapped by the rather mean format, and missing 
the wonderful country “smell” of the incomparable 
story, he found out the heart of each character and 
matched Grahame’s humour with one equally rich 
and sweet. Toad, of course, steals every scene in 
which he appears, and two pictures, Toad emerging 
as a washerwoman from the “stoutest castle in all the 
length and breadth of Merry England” and Toad 
begging a lift from the engine-driver, illustrate the 
quality of his work excellently — his power of 
selection, his feeling for architecture, his sense of 
character. The same qualities appear in that joyous 
trifle Bertie’s Escapade, which is perhaps his most 
perfect small work. 

If Shepard helped to make Milne, he certainly 
made Bevis. Magnificent book though this is, it 
would probably not have stood revival after half a 
century without Shepard’s drawings. These exhibit 
perhaps the widest range of his powers. However 
badly they have sometimes been printed, they shed 
light on many of the qualities of a remarkable story. 
The characters are as good as one could expect. What 
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come as a surprise are the loving and understanding 
treatment of scenery and the subtle atmosphere of 
some of the mystical pages. 

The delightful editions of Boswell, Pepys and 
Lamb, and Housman’s “Victoria” plays, are perhaps 
outside the scope of Junior Bookshelf. They offered 
more opportunities for the development of Shepard's 
love of period costume and his exploration of a variety 
of human characters. 

After 1932 we saw little of Shepard’s work in 
children’s books until Bertie’s Escapade, in 1949, 
brought him triumphantly back. Since then he has 
been remarkably active, not always on writing worthy 
of his powers. His drawings in Frogmorton, for 
example, gave undeserved distinction to a trivial story, 
and Crystal Mountain and Royal Reflections alike 
seem not to call for a master illustrator’s hand. The 
former indeed contains what is probably his poorest 
work. It is unfortunate, too, that he has been so much 
concerned with volumes of Dent’s Illustrated Classics, 
which have not afforded him scope for his finest 
talents. The “Classics” are essentially “colour-plate” 
books in the old style, and Shepard has seldom been 
happy in colour. The recent coloured illustrations 
in The World of Pooh are sadly inadequate. They 
call for a strong feeling for fantasy. They invite 
comparisons too with the original illustrations, and 
Shepard cannot get to the heart of At the Back of the 
North Wind as did Arthur Hughes, and, for all the 
charms of his Cuckoo Clock, this book belongs 
essentially to Crane. 

Shepard’s greatest post-war success has been in 
collaboration with Eleanor Farjeon. Miss Farjeon 
does not create “characters” like Pooh or Toad, but 
she does invent charming caricatures like King 
Nollekens as well as others nearer to common life. 
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The greatest charm of The Silver Curlew and The 
Glass Slipper, however, lies in the pervading 
atmosphere of what one might call homely 
enchantment, and it is this that Shepard captured. His 
drawings, particularly in The Silver Curlew, are full 
of sweetness and innocent fun and a certain earthy 
toughness which, like Miss Farjeon’s prose, keeps the 
book safely away from the quicksands of whimsy. 
As an artist Shepard belongs firmly to the English 
tradition, the Punch tradition and the tradition of 
Hugh Thomson’s topographical books, of Keene and 
Cruickshank and (even) Rowlandson. He has been 
unaffected by the revolutions through which he has 
lived, and rightly, because he devised early a style 
and technique precisely adapted to his genius both 
in composition and in interpretation. He has won the 
gratitude of many writers who have seen their 
creations spring startlingly to life under his pen. 




















Illustration by M. H. Ets from Mr. Penny’s Racehorse 
(Woodfield) 











The New Books 


, FOR LIBRARIANS 


The Osborne Collection of Early Children’s Books. 
A catalogue prepared at Boys and Girls House, 
Toronto, by Judith St. John 
While many people in this country must feel regret that 

Mr. Edgar Osborne’s unique and valuable collection of 

children’s books has followed so many of our national 
} treasures across the Atlantic, we may yet be glad that the 
books are so well housed and cared for, that they may soon 
be as accessible to interested people in this country as if they 
were in London and that, judging by the brochures and 
catalogues sent out, our Canadian cousins have indeed “done 
the collection proud.” They share with us in the pride of 
heritage and the whole book world of Toronto appears to 
have assisted in the production of the catalogue which was 
a condition of the gift and which has been prepared under ‘ 
the direction of Miss Judith St. John, the special librarian 
of the collection. 

In his introduction Mr. Osborne explains his reasons for 
making the gift to Toronto. He then describes how the 
collection began and developed, gives the bases of book 
selection and adds interesting details about various sections 
and individual books. About 3000 titles have been selected 
for inclusion in the catalogue ranging in time from 1566 to 
1900. Naturally the last 100 years have provided the greater 
number. 

Miss Jean Thomson in her preface explains the principles 
of the arrangement in the catalogue and outlines the future 
intentions of the library in expanding the collection. 

The catalogue itself is a work of art, interest and 
instruction. A full transcription of the title page of each 
book has been made, together with a short descriptive note. 
There is a wealth of illustrations, including many in colour 
lithography. The appendices give a chronological list of 
editions, a list of illustrators and engravers, a list of publishers, 
printers and booksellers and the usual index. Altogether a 
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formidable but fascinating piece of work. The title page of 
the first entry fills me with awe — “Aesopi Phrygis Fabulae 
Elegantissimis Eiconibus Veras Animalium species ad Viuum 
Adumbrantes,” etc., etc. — Brave young readers of 1582! 

Is it too much to hope that an equally magnificent 
collection may yet be presented to an English public library? 
Is there a children’s library in this country that merits such 
a gift ? 

PICTURE BOOKS 


Bettina. Pantaloni. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 
13 X 94 boards , ; . ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 

This is a very big picture book whose spacious page 
reminds one of the great days of the first Ardizzones, Orlando 
and In his little black waistcoat. It tells the story of little 
Beppolino, whose father bought him a puppy as part payment 
(it is not as complicated as it sounds!) for a pair of trousers, 
This was Pantaloni, a nice little dog but as mischievous and 
destructive as most puppies. He causes so much havoc that 
rumour blows him up into a wolf and half the countryside is 
roused against him. However all comes right in the end, for 
“Pantaloni is a good and faithful dog.”’ 

One of Bettina’s greatest skills is in sharing the story 
between words and pictures, and no page carries too great a 
burden of print. Her weakness is for blue washes which give 
a certain monotony to her big double-spreads. On the whole, 
however, this is a highly satisfying book. The pictures are 
crammed with life and action, and children will pore over 
them for hours. Something is happening everywhere. The 
Italian scenery and architecture give a characteristic tone to 
the whole. Finely printed, this is a remarkably cheap book 
which deserves a big success. What a pity it came too late 
for Christmas. 


Ets, M. H. Mister Penny’s Race-horse. Illus. by 

the author. 64 pp. 10 X 73 boards . Woodfield 9/6 
We have not had to wait so long for this sequel to Jr. 
Penny (published in the States in 1956) as we did for the 
charming original book. To say that this has the weakness 
of most sequels is a small criticism. It has the same qualities 

of humour and sweetness. 
Mr. Penny, no longer working in the safety-pin factory 
(although, as we see from the cover, he makes good use of 
its products), enters his animals and his flowers and vegetables 
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in the local fair. All seems well set for success and for the 
ride on the Ferris Wheel which he has promised his beloved 
animal family. Alas, Splop the goat spoils everything. 
Disaster threatens, but Limpy the old horse, who was too 
old and lame to be entered in any of the classes, improvises 
a comic race-horse act and brings the house down. 

This delightful book, written with simplicity and 
characteristic style, depends mainly on its pictures. Some 
people do not like Mrs. Ets’ heavy style with its rather ragged 
black lines. Others react sharply to her keen observation and 
her ripe humour, and notice how sure her touch is, and with 
what skill she designs each picture. She is markedly 
successful, too, in planning the distribution of type and 
illustration on the page, so that the two march in step. A 
model, in fact, of picture-book design. I hope children will 
be given their opportunity to show their approval of its fun 
and its integrity. 


PeriskA, E. How the Mole got his Pockets. Illus. 
by Z. Miler. 31 pp. 8 X 114 oblong boards 
Dakers 

The mole had dug up a number of treasures a marble, 
a nail, a mirror and wanted pockets to put them in. 
Hence his search first for help and then for materials. The 
story is in effect that of making cloth from flax. 

The pictures are the thing. They are by a skilled Czech 
artist, Zdenek Miler. He uses a very precise style, clear-cut 
line and flat colour. Some of his animals seem to suggest 
that Disney has been behind the Iron Curtain ; but the humour 
and the simplicity rarely spill over into vulgarity, and some 
of the Disneyesque treatment of flowers has real beauty. 

Unfortunately the printing is not up to standard, and 
some of the registration — at least on one copy — is thoroughly 
bad. This is a most regrettable blemish in a charming and 
unusual picture-book. 








FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Banke, C. pE. Tabby Magic. Illus. by N. Unwin 
106 pp. 84 X 54 , P Hutchinson 10/6 
This is a story of the day-to-day lives of two likable 
cats — Mary-Ann the adored pet, and Sandy the stray from 
next door whose owners, though not cruel, are apt to be 
neglectful. The cats talk to each other in human fashion, 
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and their conversation includes — as might be expected — 
some amusing opinions on the human race. Each tries to 
perform magical deeds for the benefit and to the envy of the 
other, such as treading on and off the electric wire to light 
the Christmas tree decorations, and making red roses appear 
on a white saucer, merely by lapping up the milk! It is 
doubtful whether children really enjoy this kind of writing, 
and the use of such words as “shininger,” “downhearteder,” 
“walky-swimmy” and “wishingest” though expressive in their 
context, is not to be encouraged. 

The illustrations by Nora Unwin deserve special praise. 


“BB.” Bill Badger’s Winter Cruise. Illus. by 
D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 119 pp. 74 X 5 


Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
“BB” here shows the same lively spirit as in all his 
books, and his animals are as usual bustling and _ highly 
individual. There is much detail that emphasises and clearly 
portrays the scene. The author understands the use of words, 
but his other gifts are not so notable here as in former books. 
The animal world is less vigorous and the author’s imagination 
not so richly inspired... He seems to view the scene from afar 
and while previous intimacy gives him knowledge and sympathy 
it is no longer so personal. The reality of the animals in his 
books depends upon their human characteristics not being at 
war with their animal ones. Here, however, the animals seem 
to have one characteristic peculiar to their kind and to this 
many small details of more human behaviour are added. 


Crewes, D. The Old Pony. Illus. by P. Beetles 
106 pp. 74 X 5 , : Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


Another story in the Reindeer series about the three 
children introduced in The Secret. Rory believes that the 
milkman’s pony is to be destroyed, so Kay and Gerald help 
-him ‘to rescue and hide it. The pony falls ill and the vet 
arrives just in time to act as midwife. The obliging owner 
promises the children the care of the foal when it is old 
enough to leave its mother. 

The story, although improbable, has moments of drama, 
and will appeal to children of seven to nine. 

It is a pity that two errors in the text have escaped the 
proof reader, and that in the frontispiece the artist has 
forgotten to give Gerald’s spectacles any visible means of 
support. 
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d — § Coarswortu, E. Five Bushel Farm. Illus. by H. 





es to Sewell. 152 pp. 84 X 54 . ~. Woodfield 10/6 
f the This sequel to Away Goes Sally was published in the 
light States in 1939. It takes up the story of Sally after her long 
ppear journey to Maine, of her friendship with the lonely boy, 
It is Andrew, and of the building of a new house for the Smith 
ra family. It is good to have an English edition at last. 

ey, 


Away Goes Sally has long been one of my favourite books, 


their one which I can read and read again with renewed love and 
a delight. Five Bushel Farm is not quite like this. It is, 
—. nevertheless, very good indeed. The essence of Miss 
Coatsworth’s work is its emphasis on a deep satisfaction in 
simple everyday things. “Everyone laughed gaily for pure joy 
8/6 in the fine morning.” This is, however, not a book which 
his tells only the sunny hours. Andrew’s misery in the early 
ighly chapters is almost unbearable, and there is no softness in the 
early story. The Smiths live a hard, disciplined life. Their delight 
ords. in the small pleasures which come their way is the more 
ooks, profound and sincere, and the reader shares it with them. 
ation When reading a Coatsworth story one becomes personally 
afar involved — surely a mark of creative writing of the highest 
athy quality. 
1 his A feature of this, as of the earlier book, is the series of 
g at little poems set out as “illustrations” to the chapters. These 
seem have great charm, although they are on the whole less 
this memorable than the “Sally” poems. Helen Sewell’s drawings 
. too are slightly less good than those of the original book, 
partly because they are slightly less mannered, partly because 
8/6 the figures lack the strong individuality which they possess 
“a in the story. This is a small criticism of a book which in 
the general transcends criticism. | 
help Eacer, E. The Time Garden. Illus. by N. M. 
vet Bodecker. 184 pp. 8 X 53 . Macmillan 12/6 
vner The author has had a good idea here, an imaginative 
old conception which could, one feels, have produced a story of 
great depth and richness. Unfortunately, however, the initial 
uma, inspiration quickly fades. “The American children who have 
been involved in magic in previous books come to stay with 
the an old lady in a big old house while their parents are abroad. 
has In the garden is a bank of thyme where lives the Natterjack, 
ot a toad-like creature who is able with the help of the thyme 


to spirit them back into other times. The imagination plays 
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upon the words “time” and “thyme,” their respective uses 
and meanings. The idea is suggestive of much thought and the 
author has entered to some degree into the detached world of 
fantasy. But then he loses himself and though the children 
are taken back into various ages many of the instances are 
trite and stereotyped while some of the episodes read like 
not very original dream. The Natterjack speaks in a strong 
cockney accent and while this in itself is not undesirable it 
does add to the rather coarse and uncouth impression he 
makes which is scarcely in keeping with the definitely “old 
time” garden. The illustrations are very good, blending 
fantasy and fun. 


Gar_ann, R. The Little Forest. Illus. by C. Leslie 
96 pp. 74 X 43 ; . ' H. Hamilton 6/6 


Emma is a little girl who grew a tiny forest of young 
saplings from seed. In this precious little wood of her own 
creation live her two pets — Toby the toad, and Jason the 
newt. Emma is heartbroken when the land is sold, and the 
new owner proposes to set a bull-dozer at work in her wood, 
in order to lay the foundation for a tennis-court. Emma 
makes friends with the owner’s son Charles who, despite his 
first clumsy attempts at copying her, becomes infected with 
her enthusiasm for the place, and pleads in vain with his 
father to build the tennis-court elsewhere. 


Emma’s hopes, her forest and her pets are saved by the 
discovery of a bubbling spring in the heart of this piece of 
ground. A well-written pleasant little story for the 7 - 9 
year-olds, in which the patience so necessary for dealing with 
young plants and wild creatures is subtly stressed. 


PHetps, M. Pico and the Silver Mountain. Illus. 
by A. Eshner. 119 pp. 83 X 54 . Hutchinson 10/6 


A charming little story of Pico, a small Nahu Indian 
boy from Mexico City, whose burning ambition is to reach 
the Silver Mountain in Taxco, where he hopes to work as 
a silversmith and save enough money to make a home there 
for his parents. It is a daring quest for a small boy, but 
Pico’s courage never fails him. On his journey he is nearly 
always hungry, but he is always resourceful, and earns his 
food in many ways from milking a goat, and making a tin 
turtle for sale in the market place to carving designs with a 
precious pointed silver nail. 
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Pico is an endearing character, and the children who read 
of his journey will learn a good deal about life in his native 
land. This kind of story about other nations would seem 
a fruitful field for authors and publishers to explore. 

Ann Eshner has admirably caught the spirit of the 
adventure with her striking black and yellow drawings. 


STREATFEILD, N. Bertram. Illus. by M. Gill 
9 pp. 74 X5«. , Hamish Hamilton 6/6 

A brisk little story of a family who moved from a town 
flat to a house just outside London. They acquired a stray 
dog which proved a nuisance in the gardens and which was 
too ugly to be invited to the neighbours’ wedding. In 
consequence the. children lost all interest in the affair until 
they saw a way of making Bertram beautiful by having his 
hair permed. Then he really stole the picture. Rather 
improbable but amusing. 

It is a pity that the writers of these simple but pleasant 
stories (The Antelope Series) are too casual, even careless in 
their writing. “There was only the rough bits left,” “sort 
of,” “wonder who he belongs to,” are slovenly constructions 
unworthy of a writer like Miss Streatfeild and» unworthy 


of the children. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


BarreTtT-Ayres, R. Singing for Fun. 124 pp. 

84 X 54 : : Faber 12/6 
Mr. Barrett- Ayres approaches his subject with the air 

of one who believes in the attitude his title expresses. This 

is a book of advice for the musical amateur whose chief 
musical asset is his voice and a liking for singing in company. 
In its earlier chapters, which deal with practical matters of 
the voice and the music, there is nothing that is particularly 
new except the breath of humour which flavours the author’s 
remarks at all points. It is when we come to hear about 
the approach to church singing, singing at home, and the 
public performance that Mr. Barrett-Ayres drives home his 
humour with sound common sense backed by a wealth and 
variety of experience in the field of singing together. His 
remarks on conducting, producing amateur opera, and on 
accompanying a choir are still lighthearted but contain so 
much sound advice that one’s confidence in his guidance is 
undiminished. Looking back through the book one is 
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astonished to find what an amount of information and advice 
the author has managed to convey in so short a time. This 
is a book which can be thoroughly recommended to anyone 
with a tinge of musical interest in his make-up as something 
to be enjoyed for its own sake as well as for the help it so 
freely provides. Such illustrations and notations as- are 
necessary are clearly and attractively set out. 


Brock, I. Christopher Columbus. Illus. by R. 
Anderson. 191 pp. 8 X 54 : ; Dobson 10/6 


The story of Columbus has been so often told in brief 
or hackneyed versions that it is a very pleasant change to come 
across a reasonably compressed account which draws him as 
a human as well as an historical personage, not too much 
distorted by romantic colouring. A good deal of the book 
is concerned with Columbus’s early life and fortunes and the 
long years of frustration before the grudging grant of ships 
for his great adventure. Friends, relatives and statesmen all 
fill the canvas of this preliminary picture. , The account of 
the great voyage and its feeble success is made realistic with 
a host of day to day details of ship-board life which yet carry 
the adventure to its anti-climax. The reader is not allowed 
to forget, either, that the personality of Columbus, always 
arrogant and impatient, depreciated with the grant of power 
and the advance of the years. He was not a nice man, though 
his greatness, within his limits, still cannot be denied, as Mr. 


Block’s book aptly reveals. 


Bourcuicnon, M. Line of Attack. Illus. by G. 
Spence. 182 pp. 8 X 5 ; Bodley Head 10/6 


The “Line of Attack” of this lively story is a disused 
branch railway line between the Breton villages of Belmont 
and Mamarec. An ancient feud between the villages is 
maintained by rival gangs of schoolboys who prosecute their 
“war” with ferocious zest during the summer holidays. The 
Belmont boys are greatly outnumbered but they possess 
master strategist in their leader and very able lieutenants in 
a boy who can “do anything” with a machine and his willing 
assistants. 

The war ends in a crisis of life and death which leads 
first to an armistice and then to combined effort to deal with 
the crisis. 

The end is brought about very adroitly so that this capital 
story is rounded off in a manner to satisfy everyone. 
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The translation is excellent and has all the humour and 
vivacity of the original so that we can well recommend the 
book for boys and girls who like plenty of action and suspense 
in their reading. The original was recently included in our 
foreign section. 


Coy, H. Gold. Illus. by H. and A. Johnson 
190 pp. 8 X 54 ; ; : ; Dobson 10/6 


Mr. Coy uses the theme of gold, its discovery and its 
uses, as a basis for a panoramic view of exploration and 
adventure. Beginning with its early uses for ornaments and 
ceremonial splendour, he deals briefly with the gold obsession 
of Cyrus, Croesus and Midas as an introduction to the long 
centuries when the search for gold began to govern the destinies 
of nations and men. More than half the book deals with 
the famous gold rushes of the last hundred years, and into 
this account the author has crammed fascinating details of 
men, methods and fortune. Finally, he describes the place 
and treatment of gold in the modern world, thus completing 
a volume which, among its kind, is unusually well written 
and clearly planned. 


Date, N. The Pied Piper of Medenham. Illus. 
by J. Harper. 137 pp. 73 X 5. Hamish Hamilton 8/6 


This is a very neat and well told story with a good 
imaginative impetus. Some children with one of their parents 
organise a village party to raise funds for local playing fields. 
The celebrity who was to be present is unable to appear and 
the children seek a substitute. A holiday task of studying 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin and an encounter with a like 
character in their own village, give them an idea and their 
plan leads them to help on a farm that has fallen on bad 
times. At times, however, the children seem to be acting a 
part while their chatter is too fast and too clever to be their 
own. There are some colourful details of farm and village 
life but the book ends lamely. The romance between Peggy 
the farmer’s daughter and the Pied Piper of Medenham is 
stereotyped, unconvincing and not a particularly suitable 
ending for the age of reader envisaged. Indeed the whole 
story is about older children than the intended readers. There 
is a happy atmosphere throughout and a healthy sense of values. 
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FaLKNER, F. The Aqualung Twins and the “Iron 
Crab.” Illus. by F. Grey. 188 pp. 74 X 5 . Dent 12/6 


The third “Aqualung Twins” book is as little concerned 
with probability as the earlier two. It is in fact surprising 
to find so distinguished a publisher sponsoring such stuff. 

Grant and Pamela are this time in the Caribbean. They 
master a sloop in a remarkably short time and survive a 
hurricane in these notorious waters. The story is concerned 
mainly with a submarine research vessel (the “Iron Crab”) 
powered by “the smallest and most powerful atomic engine 
of its size in the world,” and with the efforts of “Another 
Power” to sabotage it. It is difficult to become excited. 

The best of this, or of the earlier books, is under water 
when the twins, with much technical detail, explore the depths 
of the seas. The worst, perhaps, is the characterisation. No 
one in this story even begins to look like a real person. 


Fenton, C. L. anp M. A. Riches from the Earth 
Illus. 159 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ : Dobson 10/6 


Without involved detail or tiresome technicalities, the 
joint authors and illustrators of Riches from the Earth 
provide a convenient and readable summary of minerals and 
ores at present available for the world’s use with sidelights, 
where appropriate, on their origins and discoveries. A 
particularly pleasing feature of the text is its clear type and 
generous spacing which avoid an impression, still too often 
created by so-called “source” books, of being difficult to read. 
The illustrations are not particularly useful, since the absence 
of colour in sketches of specimens is not quite compensated 
for in the care devoted to the illustration of metallic structure 
or crystal formation. This book will be a useful addition to 
the school, class or project library. 


Forest, A. End of Term. Illus. by C. Leslie 
96 pp. 74 X 4_—CO«w . Faber 


In a decade when the school story has been relegated to 
the background in children’s reading, it is heartening to read 
this account of the “Kingscote” girls during a Christmas term. 
To say that the Marlow family play their accustomed parts 
is to ensure success to this further account of their adventures. 
Miss Forest is a past master at the art of writing schoolgirl 
conversation in a completely convincing way, particularly to 
those who are still of school age! The usual ingredients — 
the school play, the junior netball team, even the traditional 
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half-term holiday are all there ; but it is not of course the 


12/6 ingredients which really matter, but the way in which the 
erned ¥ characters behave in various situations. The usual petty — 
rising and, being schoolgirl, passing — jealousies arise, and the 
events are treated with the author’s usual sensitivity. 
They The quiet strength of End of Term, however, lies in 
ive a the interweaving into the plot of the significance of the 
erned Christian faith, gradually dawning on the young girls who 
rab”) thought that “people didn’t believe that sort of thing 
engine nowadays”; the situation is made more pointed by the 
10ther appreciation of the nativity play by the Jewish girl in Nicola 
Marlow’s form. ‘There is also the underlying story of the 
water new girl whose parents, so it turns out, have recently been 
depths divorced. ‘The author is to be congratulated in writing this 
No story not only on the sincere way in which her characters 


express themselves, but even more so perhaps by the feelings 
implied in their actions. 


10/6 § Harris, P. Music at Pendragon. Illus. by Ruth 





s, the Gervis. 188 pp. 73% X 5 ‘ ; ; Dent 12/6 
Earth The setting of a musical summer school could provide 
s and a very useful background for a good story, but here everything 
lights, is made so easy, and success is claimed to be within the reach 
. &£ of the most untutored, that a good opportunity is lost for 
e and showing that music, and life too, involves effort, experience, 
often suffering and uncertainty. Moreover, though musicians in 
| read, huddles often seem dim, they are not usually as hearty as 
bsence Miss Harris makes her characters (Sally slaps Peter on the 
nsated back twice in one page). Though it is well known that 
ucture singers cannot hear themselves owing to the vibrations of 
ion to their voices in their own heads, one character flies headlong 


to success excited by the sound of her own voice. Certainly 
children who are beginning music will enjoy the fantasies 
aroused by Music at Pendragon, but more advanced musicians 
will probably pass it by. For a book of under 200 pages it 


ted to h 

gee is rather expensive. 

term. B Katnay, F. Chucaro. Illus. by J. de Miskey 

parts 127 pp. 8 X 53 ‘ a. Macmillan 12/6 
atures. The Argentine Pampas makes a pleasant setting for a 
oolgir! small boy’s love for a wild pony. Pedro, with the help 
rly to of his friend, Juan, the experienced wrangler, masters the 
nts — timid wildness of Chucaro, the wild one, and all seems heaven 


itional until the owner of the estancia covets the pony for his selfish 
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and unsympathetic son. There are moments of agonising 
suspense when it seems as though the unbearable Armando 
will make good his claim to the pony, but Chucaro himself 
solves the problem by his intractability in the hands of a 
stranger. Though this means virtual exile for Juan and 
Pedro, they can ride off happy in heart and mind. 

Beneath the somewhat hackneyed plot there is a layer of 
homely human feeling for simple pleasures and disdain of } P 
luxury and advancement. Neither Juan nor Pedro is markedly 
intelligent or gifted except in limited ways, but each enjoys § 
the supreme virtue of knowing what he wants from life. 


McCourt, E. Revolt in the West. Illus. by J. 
Ferguson. 159 pp. 84 X 54 : Macmillan 12/6 
This new title in Macmillan’s series Great Stories of 
Canada is an account of the rebellions in the North-west 
Territories organised and led in 1869 and 1884 by Louis 
Riel, a fanatic who believed himself chosen by God to serve P 
the cause of the Metis, the half breeds who felt that the 
spread westwards of the white settlers would rob them of 
their homelands. Riel himself does not appear in a very 
favourable light — his misdeeds certainly outnumbered his 
merits — and such sympathy as the reader may feel for the 
rebels is largely the result of the virile, brave figure of Gabriel 
Dumont, Riel’s cousin, who was the military leader of the 
Rebellions. He was a man of great ability and unwavering § | 
courage. The officer in command of the Government forces, 
in contrast, cuts a poor figure and proves himself utterly 
incapable of combatting the guerilla tactics of the rebels. A 
somewhat pedestrian story showing little imagination. 


MacAtpine, M. The Hand in the Bag. Illus. by 

R. Kennedy. 117 pp. 8} X 5} ; Faber 12/6 
The title of the story suggests perhaps a rather eerie 
thriller of the morbid type, but the basis of the tale is in 
fact the kind of folk magic which is nowadays accepted over 

a wide field of readers of varying ages. Dougal Beg, lett 
alone to fend for himself in a cot in the Scottish hills, is 
visited first by the man in grey who vows always to share 
whatever Dougal calls him to share, and thereby saves him 
from more than one strait; and later by Shuna, a faery child 
who leaves him her hand in a bag to be kept till she shall 
come again — to stay, as a human girl. The bag is stolen 
and gets into the hands of a kelpie, only to be recovered with 
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the help of the man in grey, so that it is, after all, ready 
for Shuna’s return to Dougal and his parents. Withal it is 
a slight tale, but there are elements of suspense and frustration 
contrasted with kindness and content which make for a 
changing atmosphere that catches the reader’s interest and 
belief. 


ParpozE, M. Argle’s Oracle. Illus. by A. Fawley 

197 pp. 74 X 5 é F ; Routledge 10/6 
In this further adventure of the MacdAllister children 
they, with their young schoolmaster friend, Mr. Burke, are 
forced down in the sea on a flight to Athens and almost 
immediately find a “this spot” where they break through the 
veil of time and begin to live in the Greece of 415 B.C. 
From this point the author provides a treatment of period 
scenes rather more coherent and convincing than those in 
Argle’s Causeway of recent date. The Oracle of the title 
is, of course, that of Delphi, and in addition to taking part 
in the everyday life of ancient Greece the children and their 
friend visit the games and the city of Athens. Altogether 
this is successful work and somewhat allays the haunting 
suspicion that the serfes must sooner or later deteriorate into 
thinly disguised travelogue or period fake. A comprehensive 

glossary and notes is a useful addendum to the main story. 


Ross, B. True Adventures Great Explorers Told 

Me. Illus. 144 pp. 84 X 54 ‘ Phoenix 15/-° 
In the present welter of exploration and feats of conquest 

of the earth’s hitherto defiant spaces the patient work of past 
generations of beginners in archaeology and anthropology is 
apt to be forgotten so that this book may be a relevant 
reminder of the initiative and devotion of men whose names 
tend to be treasured only by the specialist few. Miss Ross 
begins with Peter Freuchen who lived in the Arctic wastes 
for twenty years, engaged on weather research. From cold 

to hot — the next subject is that Jarvis Bey who freed Sinai 
from bandits as well as locusts and similar hazards of life 
after 1923. General Yadin is perhaps better known to 
contemporaries as the energetic scholar who solved the riddle 

of the Dead Sea scrolls, the story of which is here briefly told. 
Sven Hedin, the Swede, filled in the map of Asia after his 
first visit to Persia in 1886. Thor Heyerdal is one of the 
more picturesque of modern heroes of determined exploration 
and research, for Kon Tiki has become a household word. 
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Then come Sir Flinders Petrie, Sir Auriel Stein and Dr, 
Sylvanus Morley who uncovered the secrets of the Pharaohs, 
the sand-buried cities which border on India, and the “lost 
Maya cities” respectively. For all of these Miss Ross has 
many interesting personal details to reveal at the same time 
as she sums up their work and adventures. Possibly it is 
a curt, even at times a “bitty” work, but it serves as an 
introduction to the history of exploration in modern times 
which has led to vast and useful knowledge of men and their 
affairs. The maps and photographs are not, however, 
particularly exciting. 


Ricuarpson, A. I was a Pirate. 182 pp. 74 X 5 


Parrish 9/6 
This is a straightforward story, based apparently on fact, 
of modern piracy. To earn some money during his school 
holidays Brian Copley becomes the cabin boy on _ the 
“Esmeralda,” an ex-Navy M.L. which is being taken out to 
Tangiers. The Captain, however, proves to be a smuggling 
agent and none too pleasant a character, and Brian becomes 
involved in daring and dangerous escapades. The story is 
clear but somewhat heavy and with little real inspiration to 
carry it along. There is some dark night adventure with 
suspense and excitement but the story is roughly told in a 
mixture of conversation and telescopic English. The 
conception is too narrow and one never really enters into 
the tale. 


Ricuiz, D. The Land and People of Japan. Illus. 
96 pp. 8 X 5} ; Black 7/6 


The latest addition to this series deals with both old and 
new Japan, and refutes some of the popular misconceptions 
about the country and the people. It is as interesting as 
space allows. 

At times the information is rather “written down’ for 
children. The choppy sentences, and such awkward 
and ungrammatical expressions as “Often they directly begin to 
work” or “You become self-conscious around them,” make 
parts of the book irritating to the reader. 


Riptey, E. Durer. Illus. 71 pp. 10 X 8 
O.U.P. 17/6 
As in previous volumes in this series of biographies, Miss 
Ripley proves herself well able to choose salient points in 
her subjects’ lives and to connect them closely with the well 
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d Dr. chosen reproductions of their work so that she gives us a 
araohs, coherent, progressive story, adequate for its purpose. The 
> “lost # reader feels at the end that he really knows something of 
ss has Durer’s life and growth and the exquisite pictures are sufficient 
e time reward in themselves even should the text be forgotten. 

y it is 

as an | SETH, R. Rockets on Moon Island. 191 pp. 74 X 5 

times . Bles 10/6 
d their Captain Brian Grant is a secret agent sent on an 
wever, | assignment to Esthonia seeking information about suspected 


—— 


rocket bases. His Chief and his contacts in Finland assure 
him it will be highly dangerous and virtually impossible to 
9/6 get to the island off the Esthonian coast where it is believed 
the bases are situated. In the event the reader cannot resist 





__ the feeling that it is quite easy. Events certainly appear to 
. os arrange themselves nicely in the Captain’s favour. The story 
ant has a weak plot saved by fairly good characterisation and 
igeling quick action but any critical young reader will spot many 
. flaws and incredibilities. 
ecomes 
ory 8 SHarp, FE. L. Nékwala. Illus. by W. Winter 
10n to 125 pp. 7% X 5 : : Dent 12/6 
= The rites of puberty and the tests of manhood among 
The the primitive tribes of both hemispheres have always been 
fo a source of wonder and excitement of the western world of 
modern times but it is not often an attempt is made to use 
them as a base for a juvenile book. The hero of this story 
is a Red Indian boy on the threshold of manhood’s mysteries, 
7/6 engaged in a testing program of vigil, feats of endurance and 
Id and prayer, at a time when his Spokan tribe, of the Salish Indians 
*ptions of British Columbia, are on the march north to find more 
ing 3% abundant water and game. Against the background of family 
in life and the tribal conflict with the Okanagon Indians, Nkwala 
n” for works out his manhood and his destiny. If at times the 
kward story seems to move slowly it is because the author has tried 
gin to to afford the reader some insight into the mind of the growing 
make boy and into the environment in which he had to live. 
Perhaps, too, there is an over-earnest air in the examination 
of the boy’s thoughts and reactions but patient reading will 
17/6 be repaid with a sense of awakening life. A short glossary 
. Mis helps with the native terms and the Acknowledgments include 
nts is some hints on other reading. The illustrations are excellent 


© wel in line but not always happy in tint. 
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Syme, R. The Spaniards came at dawn. 
W. Stobbs. 158 pp. 83 X 54. Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 








Illus. by 





A massive wooden cross in the hills above Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound is the memorial which prompts Mr. Syme’s 
story of the misfortunes of a crew of English buccaneers at 
the hands of arrogant Spaniards who are forced to land with 
their prisoners among a Maori community at the Northern 
end of the South Island of New Zealand in the days of 
English-Spanish rivalry in the New World. Nick Burton, 
who has persuaded his father to take him out of the Grammar 
School for this adventure on the High Seas, plays a major 
part in the eventual escape of both English and Maoris from 
the cruelty of the Dons in a setting slightly different from 
that of the majority of similar tales. Mr. Syme tells a good 
yarn but his dialogue at times is over-elaborate and _ even 
pretentious or at least long-winded for the characters and the 
situations in which they find themselves. The whole book, 
indeed, is on the slight side and does not compare in invention 
or significance of theme with his story of the Great Canoe. 


Utiman, J. R. Banner in the Sky. 254 pp. 8 X 5 


Collins 10/6 

Banner in the Sky on which was based the film The 
Third Man on the Mountain, joins Reach for the Sky and 
the Wooden Horse as one of a series of special editions for 
younger readers. Mr. Ullman’s story concerns the first 
conquest of the allegedly unclimbable “Citadel,” the peak of 
the Matterhorn, and is centred around the boy Rudi Matt 
whose overwhelming ambition is the conquest of the mountain 
which caused his father’s death, and that of an English 
climber, Captain Winter. It makes a good story and the 
climbing sequences are treated with masterly control over 
tension and suspense. The “romance” of mountaineering has 
lately taken a fresh grip on popular imagination but Mr. 
Ullman’s book makes little concession to popular taste except 
to emphasise the mountaineer’s oft-repeated self-justification of 
“because it is there” it has to be climbed. Clever use is made, 
also, of a subsidiary conflict based on the jealousies and 
rivalries of local guides. Altogether a book to fire the 
imagination and satisfy a vicarious zest for adventure in the 
limits of the earth. 
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Viront, E. Henry Purcell and his Times. Illus. 
143 pp. 8 X 5 we , Lutterworth Press 9/6 


After a leisurely beginning, in which the author sets the 
historical scene and conveys a full and attractive portrait of 
Seventeenth Century England, Elfrida Vipont tells with a 
masterly grasp of detail and control of narrative the life 
story of England’s greatest composer and one of the most 
neglected of the truly great composers. If Purcell himself 
does not completely come to life this is because the actual 
evidence of his life and character is necessarily somewhat 
meagre; and this is no doubt why the author prefers to show 
her shining genius against the background of his own day 
and age. It was a time of change and turmoil — with two 
coronations, the Fire and the Great Plague. Such visitations 
make a young boy’s awareness of mortality much acuter than 
ours today, and it is to Miss Vipont’s credit that she makes 
the point clearly but without unnecessary emphasis. Though 
life itself was uncertain, the arts flourished in a 
post-Elizabethan Silver Age of which Purcell himself was 
the shining light. His output in the short 37 years of his 
life was immense and of a consistently high standard that 
recalls, though it does not rival, J. S. Bach’s. Children will 
not be the only people who will profit from this biography, 
and older readers will especially note a very adequate 
bibliography, index and even (a very dangerous exercise) a 
selection of Purcell on records. 


Woopserry, J. Rafferty takes to Fishing. Illus. 
by the author. 184 pp. 74 X 5 ; Parrish 9/6 


This is the story of a.boy’s first day in Australia and 
is a recital in detail of the incidents and impressions of that 
day, reaching a climax when, on arrival home from a day’s 
fishing, he finds his father and mother and friends unexpectedly 
assembled for his birthday party. There is plenty of detail 
and fish life and fishing methods in that particular place are 
clearly and vividly described. There is, too, the happy 
atmosphere engendered by a group of lively boys with a kindly 
grandfather and his crew. The author has a wide vocabulary 
and uses it well. In dealing with such a short space of time 
however she becomes confused and the information is not very 
clear. ‘ 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Anpverson, W. R. Nautilus 90 North. Illus. 
190 pp. 8 X 54 ; Hodder & Stoughton 15/- 


A very lively and readable account, by the vessel’s 
Captain, of the history of the U.S. Navy submarine “Nautilus” 
from when he took command to its pioneering of the North 
West Passage ; from the Pacific to the Atlantic via the North 
Pole. 

The drama lies in the initial probes under the ice, the 
secrecy, even from the crew, of.their mission and the failure 
of the first attempt due to the insufficient depth between the 
bottom of the ice and the sea bed in the very shallow Bering 
Straits. There are many human episodes and an emphasis 
on team work, both civilian and nautical, though the isolated 
responsibility of the Captain for his fabulous boat is not 
apparent. 

Some naval slang occurs occasionally which might puzzle 
English readers but it is immaterial to the story. The 
co-partnership with a professional writer has probably helped 
considerably in producing a book which will satisfy any 
adventure minded boy. 


V. That Night. 48 pp. 74 X 5 . Faber 6/6 

It is good to know that this play, which has _ been 
performed at Little Gaddesden for thirty years has now been 
published for a wider audience. The Biblical phraseology 
has been skilfully woven into the text, while the contrast of 
the rougher yet still poetic speech of the shepherds, and the 
homelier everyday talk of the innkeeper’s family helps to make 
the reading of the play a moving experience. Here in essence 
is the significance of the Christmas story, and it is hoped 
that the publication will ensure that more people will read 
the play, and that other performances will follow, particularly 
in schools and youth organisations. 


CummincG, P. Flying Horseman. Illus. by S. Rose 
191 pp. 73% X 5 ; ? : Dent 12/6 


A polio victim in his teens who has ambitions to fly, 
set down among a horse-mad family to serve a sort of 
apprenticeship as a fruit farmer, sounds like a mild dose of 
dynamite in pickle, and Miss Cumming is to be congratulated 
on damping down the explosive elements effectively enough 
to convert the energy which was bound to be released into 
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a well contrived tale of dawning sanity on the one side and 
tolerant sharing of interests on the other. Morgan, much 
against the grain, is drawn into horse management and even 

15 /. into exhibition of it, while Sara takes an interest, in aircraft 
mes. (and airmen) and achieves a more balanced view of the 
utilus” importance of show-jumping. There are some good moments 

North when Morgan conquers his fear and distaste for horses, as 

North well as when he gets his teeth into the problems of fruit 
farming. Perhaps the climax is rather trite and hastily 

“— managed but this is obviously a story that could have gone on 

rae happily beyond the limits set by present-day publishing 
restrictions. 

sen the 

Bering J Erskine, D. W. Big Ride. Illus. by H. Buel 

nphasis 207 pp. 74 X 5 , , ‘ ' : Bell 11/6 

isolated In 1769 Juan Bautista de Anza, a Garrison Officer on 

is not the Apache frontier of what is now Southern Arizona, began 
a march with starving colonists across the Mexican Desert 

puzzle in an attempt -to reach the more fertile territory near San 
The Francisco and with thirty settlers, their wives and 115 
helped children, blazed a trail which has established his permanent 
fy any fame. Through the eyes of Pedro, a young member of the 
original expedition, the author depicts the manifold difficulties 

6/6 and emergencies of the two thousand mile ride, over a period 
Ms of six months. Although it is easy enough to impose on a 

4 ei story of this sort a manufactured atmosphere of “everything 

7 happened that could happen” this book succeeds in retaining 

seology an air of freshness for both incidents and personalities 


d th throughout its length. Though Pedro himself is a character 
me te of no particular distinction, he and his companions are 


o make sufficiently well drawn to give the necessary life to this 
haaa imaginative account. : 
ll read @ GrivFitHs, H. Wild and Free. Illus. by E. 
icularly Osmond. 192 pp. Ss x5 ‘ Hutchinson 12/6 
Miss Griffiths gained an enviable reputation at an early 
age for the treatment of animal characters and local colour 
12/6 in her Horse in the Clouds and it would be a great 


; disappointment if the present book suggested she had shot 
to fly, her bolt. Happily it does nothing of the sort, though its 


os of subject is a more untameable creature than the horse. Tim, 
nha : the rather lonely son of a hard working farmer in the 
tu “ Argentine, adopts a puma cub which learns to live with both 
enoug 


humans and animals in apparent content. Inevitably its wild 





ed into 
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instinct reasserts itself with maturity and Tim is forced to 
give up all thought of protecting his pet. The author’s study 
ot the wild creature is, if anything, more sensitive than her 
treatment of the boy, but this is in her nature and in the 
nature of the story she has to unfold. The dogs and horses 
of the story have definite personalities too, and all is 
remarkably convincing in detail if not altogether original in 
theme. One must always be grateful to Miss Griffiths for 
her refusal to psycho-analyse her creatures and her reliance 
on observation and record rather than on speculation or some 
humanisation of the animal mind. 





IRVING, r) Woodwork Step by Step. Illus. 248 pp. 
8§ X66. . Warne 12/6 





A comprehensive guide by a man who had 15 years as 
a practical cabinet maker before becoming a teacher of his craft. 
In accordance with normal practice Mr. Irving first describes 
the tools required and their uses; then the various joints. 
Nearly half the book is used up in bringing the reader to this 
point and he should then be able to begin putting his acquired 
knowledge to use, naturally assuming that all this time he 
has also been practising and making full use of the information 
provided. The remainder of the book shows many useful 
items to be made and a profusion of working drawings helps 
tremendously. A useful practical handbook. 


nT, A. Secret Stepmother. Illus. by D. G. 
Valentine. 168 pp. 73 X 5 ; : Dent 12/6 

The stepmother in this story is regarded with hostility 
by her two step-daughters, especially by Janet who has been 
in charge of the house and family. She is jealous and afraid 
that her stepmother will usurp her place in the affections of 
her baby brother. Because of their unhappiness, the girls 
behave badly at school and do not even tell their headmistress 
that they now have a stepmother. This leads to deceit and 
trouble and Janet gets into bad company. - It is only the good 
sense and patience of the stepmother which brings the unhappy 
situation to a satisfactory solution. 

The treatment of this familiar theme is a little dubious, 
for this kind of situation is not uncommon in real life. It 
seems unwise to suggest that a father would marry again 
without even arranging for his wife to meet his children and 
without thought for the feelings of his daughter. Although 
the problem is eventually resolved, there is a long period when 
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the children behave really badly towards their stepmother. 
The reason for this is obvious and understandable to an adult, 


but would it be so to a child? Supposing a girl to be about 
to face the advent of a stepmother, might not this story suggest 
a wrong and unnecessary attitude ? 

The behaviour of the girls at the Secondary Modern 
School in the story is often rude, inane and stupid. It seems 
a pity to strengthen the impression — all too prevalent — that 
secondary modern pupils are of necessity worse behaved and 
less sensible than those from grammar schools. 


Van Nes, M. Into the Wind. Illus. 208 pp. 

8} X 54 , ‘ , ; : Jarrolds 18/- 
The unusual feature of this story of a family cruise in 
a large schooner off the coast between Long Island and 
Portland, Maine, is that it is related by the mother who has 
neither interest in nor knowledge of sailing, but who bears 
it all for the sake of her husband and children. The six 
children, four boys and two girls, form the crew. The father 
is a professional photographer and the children spend some 
time at school and in their large old home. But they are all 
devoted to sailing and all the activities that go with it. They 
survive a hurricane but the schooner suffers severely and they 
almost decide — but not quite — that they cannot cope with 
all the troubles the “Chauve Souris” brings them. An 
amusing, often exciting story, full of unusual incident and 

warmed by family affection and understanding. 


Neatsy, L. H. In Quest of the North-West Passage 

Illus. a ee a ee Constable 21/- 
The author of this comprehensive record of the 
250-year-long search for the North-West Passage has had 
the benefit of a considerable bibliography, which he lists and 
which contains many first hand accounts of various voyages. 
Frobisher, the pioneer, Henry Hudson who suffered a cruel 
fate at the hands of a mutinous crew, and Franklin who 
succeeded but disappeared with his 104 companions perhaps 
without even knowing of his success — the skeleton stories 
of these three are well known. But many other intrepid men 
hazarded their lives to explore and chart this desolate region 
and are remembered by no more than their names given to 
this Sound or that Cape, this Island or that River. Dr. 
Neatby has surveyed the whole history of the search, evaluated 
the various characters and their contributions to the 
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geographical knowledge which they so arduously collected, 
given point to the mistakes made and the reasons for them 
and shown the sum total of frustration and the rigours which 
they endured. Several expeditions were made to investigate 
Franklin’s fate and it was the painstaking and indomitable 
McClintock who finally discovered many of the bodies of 
those who had perished of starvation and the intense cold. 
The only written record dated April, 1848, detailed the deaths 
of Franklin and 24 others. But none survived to tell the 
full story. 


Watson, S. To Build a Land. 184 pp. 8 X 5} 
Hutchinson 10/6 | 

The Jews have been refugees for many centuries, 
perhaps never more so than in modern times and only in 
modern times have they been granted a promised land of sorts 
in which to take refuge together. In tracing the story of 
young Italian Jewish orphans translated from Italy to Israel > 
after World War II, Sally Watson describes, sometimes 
movingly, the most poignant aspects of the refugee problems 
of recent times. Perhaps not enough is made of the material 
environment and the tremendous effort involved in the attempt 
to rebuild a nation, but the problem of its youth, and their 
place in its future, is forcibly put. Amid the alarms and 
excursions provoked by hostilities with the Arabs, the young 
men and women who have found a new home emerge as 
determined beings, demanding the world’s respect. At the 
same time their story illustrates one of the bitterest tragedies 
of modern times which puts mere children to the necessity 
of bearing and using arms. Nevertheless, gleams of hope 
lighten the grimness of reality in the friendships and fidelities 
which grow so quickly among the outcasts of so many different 
lands. 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
‘Adult’ novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


CaLpER-MarsHaLt, A. The Man from Devil's 
Island , : , . : " Hart-Davis 15/- 

Kenneth Outram is spending a holiday with the family 
of his friend André de Tassigny in Trinidad. The two youths 
and André’s sister, Fidella, discover an escaped prisoner from 
Devil’s Island, and take steps to hide him. They are only 
partially successful and their impulsive sympathies bring them 
in conflict with the law and with adult opinion on the island. 
Even though Kenneth’s journalistic father, by an appeal in 
the “Clarion” in London collects enough money for Jean to 
return to France, the end of the story is unexpected and 
reveals further problems. 

The author is familiar with the West Indies and his 
background colour is interesting and authentic. The story 
tries to show the development from the emotional idealism 
of youth to the more balanced judgments of maturity and 
both theme and location are unusual. 


Carr, G. Murder of an Owl , , ; Bles 11/6 

A somewhat involved and unusual story of a seeming 

accident which, through the suspicions and efforts of an 

amateur detective, is found to be an apparently motiveless 

murder. The motive, when discovered, is rather far fetched 

but real thriller readers will probably overlook this in the 
excitement of the chase. 


Curistiz, A. Dead Man’s Folly ' Collins 12/6 
Even Hercule Poirot himself is almost baffled by this 

story of a village féte which has for one of its entertainments 

a Murder Hunt, but where a real and mysterious murder 
steals the show. Mrs. Christie’s ingenuity is as brilliant as 
ever, though of course M. Poirot gets the credit for the 
deductions which lead to the discovery of the criminal. 
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CoatswortH, E. The White Room . . Dent 12/6 


Laura Treadwell loves High Farm which she inherited 
from her father and where she lives with her husband and 
three children and Maidie, her husband’s elder sister. Laura 
is kind and generous, but the whole family is completely 
dominated by Maidie, a sick, querulous woman who detaches 
the elder girl, Mildred, from her mother by subtle means. 
But her influence has a worse effect on her brother Gus, 
through whose mismanagement the once prosperous farm has 
steadily deteriorated. Laura seems unable to assert herself ; 
she does all the housework but lives a withdrawn inner life, 
only in tune with the nature she loves. Then come the great 
snows and again through Maidie’s overweening selfishness, 
Laura almost loses her life in the drifts. In her peril she 
reviews her life and realises that one can be too meek, so 
that when her son rescues her and she understands the real 
truth about herself and others, she asserts herself and sends 
Maidie away to her mother in the town. 


Miss Coatsworth’s work is, as always, full of an intense 
awareness of the Maine countryside she knows so well ; as 
always there is a fascinating aura of suggestion, of influence 
unseen but potent and a penetrating insight into human 
thoughts and motives. Even in moments of stress some of 
her characters have time to stare and the description of Laura’s 
experience in the snowdrifts, her thoughts and her strenuous 
efforts to save herself, is most moving and impressive. 
A simple story but with depth and substance. 


ConneELL, B. The Plains of Abraham 





Hodder & Stoughton 21/- 

Much careful research has gone to the building up of 

this story of the rivalries of the British and French in North 
America between the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 and 
the Treaty of Paris in 1763. All schoolchildren know of the 
spectacular taking of Quebec, a brief battle which culminated 
in the deaths of both rival commanders, Wolfe and Montcalm. 
Few realise how long and difficult the previous struggle had 
been nor how inevitably the War of American Independence 
arose from the ousting of the French command in favour of 
the British. Space forbids a true evaluation of this excellent 
book. It may be recommended, however, as eminently 
readable, with maps which show almost every place mentioned. 
The exposition is lucid to an unforgettable degree, showing 
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the policies in England and France which, obsessed by Europe 
and caring little or nothing about the Colonies, at first sent 
out incompetent or venal governors and generals, and later 
hampered better leaders by ill-conceived regulations. The 
corruption among the French in Canada and the self-seeking 
narrow mindedness of the British Colonists were well matched. 
The part played by the Indians is seen in detail. In 
recommending this straight historical story for schools and 
adolescent libraries it is necessary to say that there are three 
pages where the atrocities of the Indians are described in 
revolting detail. 


DyMoKE, J. The Orange Sash , ‘ Jarrolds 16/- 
The wearer of the orange sash was one of Cromwell’s 
officers, Denzil Grey, alone of his family on the side of 
Parliament in the Civil War. This novel traces his fortunes 
as his faith in the Ironsides cause wanes through distress at 
Charles I’s execution and disgust at the barbarity of some 
of his superiors and the despoliation of the country’s churches. 
Because of the treachery of his irresponsible younger brother 
which results in the death of many of the young king’s troops, 
he. feels it is his duty to redeem the family’s honour and deserts 
from the Parliamentary forces and offers his services to Charles 
II as he prepares to defend Fort Royal at Worcester. 


This is a colourful picture of those revolutionary days, 
when brother fought against brother and when warfare was 
a hand-to-hand affair, when the womenfolk might expect their 
households to give lodgings to the troops of either side, or their 
houses to be used as a garrison while the battle raged about 
them. Boys and Girls 15 upwards. 


FirercHer, H. L. V. High Pastures . Macdonald 10/6 
The celebration of a golden wedding seems a slight theme 
on which to hang a story. But the meeting of the whole 
family provides occasion to deal with their very varied lives 
and problems. A racy, diverting story with the rich flavour 

of the Welsh countryside and its people. 


FranKianp, H. His Father’s Son ; Dent 13/6 
The scene of this story is laid in the same district as 

that of the author’s previous book, Dalehead, and there is 

a certain similarity in the theme. Guy Hunter is the only 

son of a small fell-side farmer and since he shows promise 

at school, his parents make sacrifices for his education, which 
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Gaskin, C. Blake’s Reach ‘ , : Collins 15/- 


Hy ann, S. Who Goes Hang . ; Gollancz 15/- 


Hoitmes, P. Mountains and a Monastery . Bles 21/- 












—_— 


leads him to a university and then to a university lectureshi 
in the Midlands. During this period his parents grow older 
and less able, till finally the father hires a helper who, though 
a willing worker, has no capacity to make decisions or run 
the farm without supervision. (Guy is disturbed by all this 
and when his father falls ill questions the value of his own 
work and of the people around him and finally decides to 
resign his post and return to farming complete with a suitable 
wife. “Back to the land” is well advocated in this simple 
but thoughtful story. 


A story of an ambitious girl’s progress from a lowly 
position as a maid at an inn to dubious riches and a derelict} Jo 
family home which she desires to own and to restore. The 
period is the end of the 18th century and smuggling is a 
commonplace activity with the people of Romney Marsh and 
district whilst repercussions of the French Revolution also 
influence Jane Howard’s life. For older girls. 


This is a very unusual detective story developed round 
the supposed discovery of a mummified corpse in the wall 
cavity under Big Ben’s bell chamber during repairs to the 
clock tower in 1956. The corpse is believed to have been there 
for 100 years but certain features about it awaken the interest 
of Hubert Bligh, M.P. for Brockwell, and six M.P.’s arrange 
a private committee of investigation. Much research is 
involved before they are finally satisfied about the identity of 
the murderer and his victim and the motives and method of 
the crime. But when this evidence is brought before the 
coroner there is a surprising development. The end of the I 
story is a little vague and not so well worked out as the 
earlier part. Some light is shed on usage in the House and 
on methods of research. The story requires some 
concentration on the reader’s part. 


The author’s second expedition to the mountainous and 
largely unknown province of Spiti, bordering Tibet, began 
as fact-finding exploration but later was extended to include 
the climbing of several previously unattempted mountains. The 
party lost themselves and their adventures became far mort 
hazardous than had been anticipated. Through Shiring Dawa, 
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tureshi a young boy who rebelled against the age-old customs of his 
w older people and yearned for knowledge and freedom to take up 
though a different life, the party learned a great deal of the village 
or run life in Ranrick and were able to penetrate to the monastery 
all this and the homes of the people, an interesting but not very 
his own savoury experience. “The story is easily told and is illustrated 
tides to with excellent photographs. There is an introduction and 
suitable several appendices giving useful advice to those contemplating 
- simple a similar expedition. “Two maps show the route taken and 
the story is exciting enough to tempt other young people to 
15/ undertake a similar journey. The oldest member of this party 
Po" was twenty-six and the author’s wife also accompanied them. 
derelict® JorvaN, H. Spoiling for mischief 
. The Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
is a The second voyage of the “Windflower” was marked by 
rsh and several unfortunate incidents at the outset and in consequence 
on also the superstitious feelings of some of the crew were aroused 
and they firmly believed the ship would be unlucky. They 
were also convinced that three passengers, including two of 
15/- the Captain’s friends and the daughter of one of the ship’s 
| round owners were somehow the authors and the focus of the 
le wall misfortunes. Captain Toby Hoke is aware of the feeling 
to the on the ship and keeps a tight control over things. In the end 
n there the three birds of ill omen, helped by some of the crew, carry 
interest out an arduous rescue under gruelling conditions and from 
arrange being regarded with suspicion and dislike they become 
arch is overnight, as it were, the best of luck bringers and mascots. 
atity ot Rather rambling in parts, the story yet works up to a very 
thod of fine climax. 
ore the 
of theg Lams, H. The Willing Heart . Hodder & Stoughton 16/- 
as th The historical background and the delineation of historical 
ise and personages is full and well-developed in this story of Stephen, 
some the illegitimate son of Richard III and Katherine Colville. 
who took his stepfather’s name of Hawes and became, like 
him, a wool merchant. But later fate took the boy to Court 
21/- where his history was well known and he became deeply 
us and though almost unconsciously, in love with Margaret 
— began Plantagenet. But marriage was not for them and both took 
include other partners. 
as. The Much of the story is concentrated on the Court and the 
r more royal circle, with its intrigues, factions and fears. The 
Dawa, strange and contradictory character of Richard of Gloucester 
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LANE, J. Queen of the Castle ‘ Hale 12 


MANTLE, W. Lords and Ladies . Hurst & Blackett 11/6 





is given yet another interpretation and though Henry VII js 
a more shadowy, less forceful figure, the reader becomes aware 
of the compulsions and dark suspicions which led him 
eventually to exterminate even the most inoffensive and 
remotely connected Plantagenets. Based on a family legend 
this is a noble, poignant and pathetic story for adolescent 
girls with a taste for history and historical romance. 


Mary Queen of Scots has probably been the aitie a of 
more novels than the majority of historical personages. It 
might be thought impossible to find a new angle or any fresh 
material, but by confining her story to the last four months 
of Mary’s life Miss Lane has focussed attention on the 
incontrovertible. With the most painstaking attention to 
detail which is historically authenticated she has highlighted 
the most noble and indisputably admirable attributes of the 
unhappy Queen. She implies that Mary regarded herself as 
a martyr for her faith and that this belief gave her courage 
not only to face her end, but to endure the petty indignities 
she suffered, the gross injustices and the betrayal of Elizabeth 
in whom she had trusted. Like Charles I, nothing in her 
life became her like the leaving of it. Mary’s story is of 
perennial interest to successive generations of young girls and 
though her behaviour in some parts of her life is open to 
question, Miss Lane has shown her here, with truth, as an 
almost solitary figure of pathos, earning respect, sympathy 
and affection by the patience, nobility and true majesty of 
her bearing. Recommended for all girls of 15 upwards. 


This is a simple and pleasant love story, told easily, 
sincerely and without sentimentality. Caroline Hunter has 
been injured in an accident and feels unable to take part in 
normal activities. Through the straight speaking of her 
. doctor. and. the help.and encouragement of her:-friends she 
eventually bestirs herself, joins in normal village activities and 
finally marries. There are other interesting features in the 
book — the eccentricity of Caroline’s mother, the autocratic, 
rather snobbish behaviour of Lady Arabella, the perplexities 
of Mr. Pollock the curate, and the problems of Caroline's 
friend Erica and her family. These combine to give substance 
to the book. All young girls like love stories but few are 
presented in such a sensible and unembarrassing manner as 
this. For girls of 14 upwards. 
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NaTHAN, R. So Love Returns . W. H. Allen 11/6 

Against a Californian background the author develops 

this delicate fantasy of idealised love. A young writer, 

bereaved of his wife and with two small children to care for, 

is comforted by the arrival on the beach one day of a gentle 

creature named Kathleen. She saves his little son from a 

big wave and thereafter comes and goes in their lives, at first 

in a rather shadowy and mysterious manner but later in more 
solid guise she enters thoroughly into their daily life. 

The children accept her happily as a real person but to 
their father she remains a mystery, half-way between dream 
and reality. Love lies all around their companionship but 
they feel always a mingling of sorrow and a fear of loss — 
the fulfilment of love cannot be for them. Gradually 
Kathleen becomes a more nebulous figure till at last she 
seems to melt away and merge in the mists through which 
she first appears. 

So slight a story is difficult to assess. It is for those who 
can appreciate the fragile, lovely and intangible. The writing 
has a crystal simplicity, quite free from affectation or 
artificiality, where the artlessness and realism of the children 
is in contrast with the finely-spun, sensitive web of 
communication between their elders. 

On a single reading there is no doubt that one misses 
some of the author’s intentions and yet there is apparent the 
delicate and subtle enchantment that older girls appreciate 
when they care for beauty and would dream dreams. A book, 
indeed, not for the multitude but for the choicer spirits among 
the young and the not so young. 


Post, LaurENS VAN DER. The Lost World of the 


Kalahari. “. Hogarth Press 18/- 
The author, who v was brought up on an African farm, 
had dreamed of the almost legendary Bushmen — the small 


aboriginal people of Africa — from his childhood. Never 
actually seen, yet obviously moving in the long grasses of the 
interior, they seemed always just out of reach and he longed 
to find their encampments and finally took an expedition into 
the Kalahari swamplands to search for them and to make a 


film for B.B.C. television. 


The beauty of this book is the author’s wonderful writing 
which was first displayed in 4 Venture to the Interior, and 
his feeling for animals and all human beings. There are no 
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illustrations, but Mr. Van Der Post’s word pictures more than 
make up for this. Boys and Girls 16 upwards. 


Treror, E. Light Cakes for Tea . Hutchinson 15/- 
An old man looks back on his life and tells the story of 
it from his childhood in the old farmhouse in a quiet corner 
of Wales to his old age when he is left alone in the same 
place. The large family of brothers and sisters has been 
scattered but Alun tells of their early life, of their 
surroundings and neighbours and of their individual characters 
and histories. It is a pleasant, quiet story, rather marred by 
an excess of “Welsh English” which does not always ring 
true, but full of homely detail and quiet philosophy with a 
pronounced aura of Celtic romanticism. For the quieter type 
of older girl and for those specially interested in a Welsh 
background. 
Warren, R. Where No Mains Flow 
Hurst & Blackett 15/- 
The author and her husband spent a year in a country 
cottage with no “mod. cons.” Martin, the husband, is 
enthusiastic and full of plans but, unfortunately, he has a 
job so his wife is often left to cope with the thousand and 
one unfamiliar difficulties. Cope she does, but one never feels 
that she really enjoys it except a little in retrospect. She 
tells us of her struggles with the fires and the plumbing, the 
preserving and wine making, the café, the animals and the 
floods, and many other problems which end in catastrophe 
or near catastrophe. But she draws a veil over the difficult 
return to normality and tantalisingly leaves us to guess how 
she managed to clear up or overcome her troubles. However, 
the book is full of amusing situations for those with the 
temperament to appreciate them, even though the smile, like 
the author’s, may be at times a little wry. 


West, R. The Fountain Overfows . Macmillan 16/- 
The story of a family where the father is improvident, 
unreliable, careless of his responsibilities to his family, yet an 
indefatigable leader of lost causes. The mother, a musician 
of quality herself, struggles with poverty and tries to cultivate 
the talents of her gifted daughters and suppress the ambitions 
of the one whose ability is only mediocre. This is the bare 
bones of a novel which has literary and artistic quality without 
the unpleasantness which makes many modern novels unsuitable 

for adolescents. For older girls. 








